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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY 


—— 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


PIANO. 


—- 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

7" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fallest confidence 
of tae Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-liet, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday Schoo! Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,‘Del. 

THF ODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
* Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 

instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 

in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public ne me Grounds and bh ’ 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to ‘a> B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
80 long, that aow to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my chiliren! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1668. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 


F. G. SMITH. H. T. M’COUN 


— 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


—— 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





LAKE GEORGE 
Fort William Henry Hotel. 


This ficent New Hotel, with accommodations 
for "Nine Hundred Persons, opened for Guests the 
First of June. 

THE HOTEL 

has one hundred sets of rooms en suite for families ; 

as and bells in every room; baths, bill 
in a everything to make ‘op a first-class summer 

THE STABLES 
attached to the Jotel have accommodation: 
hundred horses. Carriages of all kinds to be 
applying at the office. 
SAIL AND STEAM YACHTS, 

~ fifty small boats for rowing, fishing, &c., at the 

ocks. 


A FULL ORCHESTRA 
has been engaged for the season. 
TO PARTIES OR FAMILIES 
Kenpo Ry rooms for the season, satisfatory 


for one 
had by 


desirous of 
prices will be 


The Morning 9 o'clock Express Train from Ni 
York reaches Lake George at 5% P.M. without 
change of cars. cars through. 


For rooms and pins of Motel app apply to 
T. ROESSLE & SON, 
Owners and rietors, at 
“ THE ARLINGTON,” WASHINGTON, D.C. 





CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British ané N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings pA week—From New York every 


hae gd and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
jay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 


By Steamers not Fn Steerage.—First Class, 
2 § a Steerage. aipet, Gan ae, BF 
teamers D, _ 
ont ae Guineas, ecoeeding to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to ned. 
eh Gm, hee $100 and $130 Gold, according to 


aeeture Ticke ts on favorable 





INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


American side. J. T. Fulton, Proprietor. 
——— FALLS. 

0 from May The largest and most plea- 
nally situated hotel “at Niagara, and nearer +4 the 
Falls than any other house. Roome large and well 
ventilated. Spacious piazzas and 


and croquet ground attached. Accommodations for 
600 guests. ies can be yg at all Cane with 
rooms low down, single or in suites, as may be de- 
sired. All the modern improvements int the b building. 
prerzting =—_ first class and terms reasonable. 
= atten en, popvemaent be mee and porters 
road, steamboat, and telegraph 


affices fein the’ hotel. 





HOWLAND HOUSE, 
SHARON SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Now open for the reception of guests. Terms $14 00 


per week, or r $° 50 per day. Board for the season at 
reduced rates. YR: RS, HOWLAND. 





SURF HOTEL, 
FIRE ISLAND BEACH, 


snow open. Through Bry oad . checked 
. hotel sous ID. from pmreee 
velt street, New York, at te A. ee 3:30 P. 


only place where those afflicted with ha 
fever may obtain relief. The SEA wih bay is the 
best in the Sgr Stat 


D. S. S. SAMMIS, Proprietor. — 








yy never 


ptm 
that can be given to 


8 suffering from 4d. 

bilious complaints, constipation, or any d ard 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 

gans, is to tone, cleanse and important 

viscera with Tarrant's Effervescent Seltaer Aperient. 

This agreeable alterative operates 


the utmost hi). 

e ww et thoro vy restores the 
functional action of the digestive ‘one and the in- 
testines, and > 





YOUR 


we is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 





WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
480 Broapway 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 


leons, : r foot; diniu 
rooms, halls, vestibules an 
libraries in clonant 
from 45c. to $ 


er foot. 
Inljaid and ey Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for 
atin hlet. 


H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN 
OLD RY B WHISKY, ' | OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON 


een ure and of the very best qualit 
CE SEVEN DOLLARS. “ 


Sent by hs C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


P2228 SHAMEE. £8, agen, 
Rae g30 per er day day selling 


achance to make § 
our new 7-strand 
naw’ “*e last par: r- ¥ free, C ~ F% is no 
Woks once Hud ver Wire 


ison Pi 
180 
Sra He a Bw 










illustrated 




















or any affection of the kid- 
oan remember that the 


it Seltz: 
> = only an unequalled purgative, but risoa e- 
invigorant, and that its salle rinciple has oben - 
po sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
we which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 


in its 0} tion has over then nauseous and angent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily ene - of the 
tieni, and literally scourge his interna ntio on 
without affecting a — cure Invalid 8, TAKE 


COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the’ remedy 
— while it regulates, and leaves no sting 


Seld oy all Oruggists, 


’ BARKER & CHASE’S 
CITY AUCTION MART, 
AND N. Y. TATTERSALL'S, 


S. W. CORNER BROADWAY & 391m Sr., N. Y. 
Maj. C. W. BARKER, Auctioneer. 
REGULAR SALES OF 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &C., 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

A large Dri 
af - f. ving Bie for | Showing Horses on Sale, 


Stock of all kinds always | © 
on hand, at Private Sale, Out 
2, aotiy euentel te uteide Sales Solicited 


Maj, C, W. BARKER & L, C, CHASE, 








Proprietors, 


terms. 
Tickets to Paris $15, Gold, additional. 
Currency. 


8) tickets from ipeupast and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of —_ given pb Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranea 1 aie 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling 
me Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 

ju 


‘CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


es 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 





DAY to and i 
NEW YORK AND GLASGO 
Calling at een to | Mails and 
Passengers d f to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, ireland. Germany, 
ees Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
ily. co mfortably and cheaply as by apy other 


THE NEW DEPARTURES. 


Ww, 


route or | 





EXPRESS STEAMERS. enendepenmne. 
California ...Sat., Aug.17- | Towa ....... d., Aug.28. 
Australia... .Sat., Aug. 24. | Britannia...We ed. ,Sept.4. 
Columbia at., Ang. 31. | Ags’ ‘ \Wed., Sep.tli 
—- ..Sat., Sept. 7. | Caledonia...Wed., Sept.18 

we. -Sat., Sept.14. | Olympia. . ae 
Ind ... Sat., Sept-%. Trinacria. .- Wed, Oct. 2. 
at nooo, from Pier No. 20 North Riv 


one of passage, payable in caneenee, to Liverpool, 
Wednesday 8° steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cabins, and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good Ry twelve months, 
t 


Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 
Certificates at lowest rates. can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the Company’ 8 offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 











YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 


NEW 
NEW A ND F DF Ui }LL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


RGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CRitic, REPUBLIC ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, essary ADRIAT 
6,000 tons burden—3, 


a from New York on Sere GRDAYS, from Li- 
ba ol on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
‘ollow 

following. White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ty 


Fascongers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, TY 
SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, tmokin -room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Ss ms and stewardesses accompany these panne 

TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steeraxe, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the old Co Com 
try can now obtain eteerage prepaid castieaten, $33 


currency. 
a booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, —— Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 


China, 

ot ll tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMEAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "TESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. a in Currency. 
TE 


First CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE............ $30 

Do toLondon..... = | Dot 9 ‘London = 3 

Do to Paris....... | Do toParis........ 38 

Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do to Halifax, N S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 

First CaBin. 
Payable in Gold. Pafabie in inc Currency. 
Liverpool.............. $80 ae 
ee DE cceccobenatanes 15 


on nete —_ to and Some m Saghad, Treland, and the 
For farther ‘information. apply at the Company's 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 








4 Broadway, New York: 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR,3 
Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of} 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
* Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financial REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream or ENetisH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

CHaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lvcas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

AtLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
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THE CHILDREN. 


To grown-up beauty men are fond 
Of singing frequent praises ; 

Alike they laud brunette and blonde 
With pretty, high-flown phrases. 

To me, though such ripe loveliness, 
No doubt, is far the rarest, 

Of all things fair, I must confess, 
The children seem the fairest. 


The children, with their happy looks, 
Their little joys and sorrows, 

Their frank delight in story-books, 
Their wealth of bright to-morrows— 

What heart but in their tiny hands 
Issoft as wax for moulding? 

What eye that sees their elfin bands 
But joys inthe beholding ? 


Would those kind powers that dispense 
Aladdin-gifts befriend me, 
No thorn-crown of pre-eminence 
In letters should they send me; 
Only the skill to wake delight 
Like some old story-teiler, 
That for the darlings I might write 
Such tales as “ Cinderella.” 


No bland reviewer’s suavity 
Of eulogy I'd covet ; 
They, with their eager gravity, 
Should rcad my book, and love it ; 
And they should come about my chair, 
Their fondness all my glory. 
And climb my knees, and pull my hair, 
And thank me for my story. 


To them, when summer-time was bright, 
Among the cowslip meadows, 
Or round the winter-fire at night, 
While rose and fell the shadows— 
Their faces all toward me bent, 
Their eyes with pleasure glistening, 
Their cheeks aglow with wonderment, 
And all intently listening— 


Would I discourse of gallant knights, 
Their triumphs and distresses ; 

Of giant foes. and tourney fights, 
And beautiful princesses ; 

Of wide enchanted wanderings 
In distant tropic prairies ; 

Of fairies, and all fairy things, 
To them that are my fairies. 


And when, in far-off after-days, 
My tales should all be over, 
Though no rich cenotaph of praise 
My memory should cover, 
In some few hearts my name should wake 
A touch of old affection, 
And kind remembrance, for the sake 
Of early recollection. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
—_————_——__—. 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK Il. 
CHAPTER II.—A CHECK. 


Mr. Calverley dead! The announcement so suddenly and 
so calmly blurted out by the footman, so took Pauline by 
surprise that she literally staggered back two paces, and sup- 
ported herself against the wall. Dead, on the very day, al- 
most at the very hour when he had promised to meet her, 
when she had calculated on worming from him the secret 
which, once in her possess.on, she had intended to use as the 
means of extracting information about Tom Durham, and 
of putting her on to her fugitive husband’s track. Dead! 
What was the meaning of it all? Was the mystery about 
this unknown man, this not-to-be mentioned invisible part- 
nei, Claxton, of deeper importance than she had thought ? 
Were Mr. Calverley, Claxton, and Tom Durham, so inter- 
mixed with business transactions of such a nature that sooner 
than confess his connexion with them the senior partner had 
committed self-destruction ? The thought flashed like light- 
ening through Pauline’s brain. But ere she had time to ana- 
lyse it, the solemn voice of the footman repeated in its 
croaking tones: 

“ Mrs: Calverley wishes to see Madame ‘Doo Turt as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Yes,” said Pauline, in reply, “I will go to Mrs. Calver- 
ley at once.” 

t the range of hat-pegs, where the dead man’s coats and 
hats still hung ; past the little study, through the open door 
of which she saw a row of his boots standing in order against 
the wall, his umbrella and walking-stick in the corner, his 
folded gloves and clothes-brush laid out upon the table ; up the 
heavily carpeted stairs; past the closed drawing-room door, 
and on to Mrs. Calverley’s bed-room, at the door of which 
~ ges a to ome in, Pauline entered, and found 

widow sea rim and upright in a high-back i 

before the fire. — Me oo 
“ This is sad news, my dear friend,” commenced Pauline, 
& sympathetic voice ; “ this is a frightful calamity.” 
* Yes,” said Mrs. Calverley, coldly, “it is very hard upon 
me, but not more than I have always expected. Mr. Calver- 
ley chose never to live in his own home, and he has finished 
*y, dying out of it.” 

have heard no particulars,” said Pauline. “ Where did 
the sad event take place ?” 

Mr. Calverley was found dead in a railway carri , a8 
he was returning from those ironworks,” the widow, 
Set tae empuaais on gy “ He entered into 

ulation against my w he has now 
Teward of his own obstinacy.” wear 


Panline looked at ber ‘curiously, The dread event which 


in 


« 


= occurred had not softened Mrs. Calverley in the slightest 
egree. 

“ This is very, very sad,” said Pauline, after a peuse. “If 
I were to consult my own feelings I should withdraw, and 
leave you to your overwhelming grief, which no attention 
can solace, and which must run its course, and yet I cannot 
bear to think of you alone and unaided! What would you 
wish me to do?” 

“ You had much better stay,” said Mrs. Calverley, shortly. 
“T feel myself quite unequal to anything, and there is a 
great deal to be done.” 

The tone in which these words were uttered was cold, pe- 
remptory, and unpleasant, but Pauline took no notice of it. 
She had a great deal to think over, and would take the first 
opportunity of arranging her plans. As it was, she busied 
herself in seeing to Mrs. Calverley’s comfort. She had long 
since relieved her of the superintendence of domestic aflairs, 
and now she made suggestions for an interview with the mil- 
liner, for the ordering of the servants’ mourning, and for the 
general conduct of the household, in all of which the widuw 
coldly acquiesced. 

Then, so soon as she could, Pauline sought the privacy of 
her room, and gave herself up to meditation. 

“ Was there ever anything so unfortunate,” she thought to 
herself, as, having changed her neat French walking-boots 
for slippers, in order not to be heard by Mrs. Calverley in the 
room beneath, she commenced pacing up end down the floor, 
“was there ever anything so unfortunate! By this man’s 
death my whole position is changed! Not that I think there 
is any doubtof stability of my interest in this house! Though 
it was he that first su ted that I should come here, I have 
so strengthened myself since then, I stand so well with the 
wretched creature down-stairs, the woman with a heart like 
a dried pea, that had he lived and tried to bring his influence 
to bear against me it would have been unavailing. I had 
better stay,” she thought. “ Housekeeper, dame de com- 
pagnie, drudge even, if she could make me so, and all for my 

rd and lodging. Well, it is worth my while to remain for 
that, even now, though by this man’s death my chief pur- 
= in coming here is defeated. In the dead man I have 
ost, not merely my first friend and patron, but one which I 
had intended should be my victim, and who alone could save 
me in the matter dearest to my heart. To all left here now 
that rascally husband of mine was unknown. Even of the 
‘name of Tom Durham they have only heard since the ac- 
count of his supposed death appeared in the newspapers. 
The clue is lost just when I had my hand upon it! And yet 
I may as well remain in this place, at all events until I see 
how matters progress. There is no where I could go to on 
the chance of hearing any news, unless, indeed, I could find 
the agent who signed that letter which Monsieur mon mari 
gave me the day we were at Southampton. He or she, 
whichever it may be, would know something, doubtless, but 
whether they would tell it is another matter. For the pre- 
sent, then, here I stay. The house will not be so dull ag it 
was before, for these eccentric English people, ordinarily so 
triste and reserved, seem to excite themselves with deaths 
and funerals ; and now this priest, this Monsieur Gurwood, 
who was on the point of going away, will have to remain to 
attend to the affairs, and to be a cumfort to his sorrowing 
mother. I am much mistaken if there is not something to be 
made out of Monsieur Gurwood. He is sly and secretive, 
and will hide all he knows, but my power of will is stronger 


eS —————— 


The shot told. All the color left Martin Gurwood’s face; 
and he looked horribly embarrassed as he said, “ Partner, 
Madame Du Tertre? Mr. Calverley had no partner.” 
“ Indeed,” said Pauline, calmly, but keeping her eyes fixed 
on his face; “I though I understood that there was a gen- 
tleman whose name was not in the firm, but who was what 
you call a sleeping partner, Mr.—Mr. Claxton.” 
“ There is no such name in the huuse,” said Martin Gur- 
wood, ae to master hisemotion. “From whom did you 
hear this, madame—rot from my mother ?” 
“ Oh, no,” said Pauline, calmly; “I think it was from Mr. 
Calverley himself.” 
“ You surely must be mistaken, Madame Du Tertre ?” 
“ It is more than probable, monsieur,” said Pauline. “In 
we ignorance of the language I may have mistaken the terms 
which Mr. Calverley used, and given them my own misinter- 
pretation. Ah, and so there is no one of the name of Clax- 
ton, or if there be he is nota partner? So as for as being 
able to relieve Mr. Calverley was concerned, it came to the 
same thing. Of course with a man so precise, all the busi- 
ness arrangements, what you Call the will and those things, 
were properly made ?” 
“Oh, yes; all in strict order,” said Martin, grateful for the 
change of subject. “Mr. Jeftreys went from hence to the 
lawyer's, and has since been back with a copy of the will. With 
the exception of a few legacies, all the property is left to 
Mrs. Calverley, and she and I are appointed joint executors.” 
“That is as it should be,” said Pauline, “and what might 
have been expected from aman like Mr. Calverley! Just, 
upright, and honorable, was he not ?” 
“T always believ.d him to be so, madame,” said Martin, 
with an effort. 
“And his death was as creditable as his life,” pursued 
Pauline, with her eyes still fixed upon her companion. “ He 
was killed in the discharge of his business, and no soldier 
dying on the battle-field could have a more honorable death. 
You agree with me, Monsieur Gurwood ?” 
“T do not give much heed to the kind of death which falls 
to the lot of men, but rather to the frame of mind in which 
they die.” 
“ And even there, monsieur, you must allow that Mr. Cal- 
verley was fortunate. Respected by his friends, and beloved 
7 his wife, successful in his business,and happy in his 
ome 4 

“ Yes,” interrupted Martin Gurwood, “ but it is not for us 
to pronounce our judgment in these matters, Madame Du 
Tertre,and you will excuse me if I suggest that we change 
the subject.” 

When dinner was finished Pauline went up-stairs against 
to Mrs. Calverley’s room, and had another long chat with the 
widow before she retired to rest. Mrs. Calverley bad been 
made acquainted with the fact that It had arrived, and her 
son had suggested her visiting the chamber where It lay. 
But she had decided upon postponing this duty until the next 
day, and sat with Pauline, moaning over the misfortunes 
which had happened to her during her lifetime, and so 
thoroughly enjoying the recital of her woes that her com- 
panion thought she would never leave off, and was too glad 
to take her leave for the night at the first opportunity which 
offered itself. 

Once more in the safety and solitude of her own chamber 
she resumed her meditation. 

“That was a safe hit that I made at dinner or the priest 








than his, and if, under these altered circumstances, he learns 
anything which may interest me, I shall be able to get it 
from him.” 

Mrs. Calverley remained in her room that evening, occu- 
pying herself in writing up her diary, which she had scru- 
pulously kept for many years, and in comparing her record 
of the feelings which she imagined she ought to have expe- 
rienced, and which was very different from what she really 
did experience, with the entry in a previous diary of a dozen 
a ago, on the day of George Gurwood’s death. She had 

ad a ‘second interview with Madame Du Tertre, and had 
talked over the arrangements of the milliner, and had dis- 
cussed the advisability of a short run to Brighton, or some 
other lively place—it must be a lively place at such a wintry 
season—for change of air and scene. And she had made a 
very fair meal, which had been sent up to ber on a tray from 
the dinner-table below, at which Martin Gurwood and Pau- 
line were seated, solemnly facing each other. 

The presence of the butler at this repast, always annoying 
to a man of Martin Gurwood’s simple habits, was on this oc- 
casion perfectly unendurable ; and, after requesting his com- 
panion’s assent, he instructed the domestic to retire, telling 
him they would wait upon themselves. 

“T thougl.t you would not mind it, Madame Du Tertre,” 
he said, with a grave bow, after the man had withdrawn. 
“ Ata time when one is irritable, and one’s nerves are dis- 
turbed, it is beyond measure annoying to me to have a per- 
son looking on, watching your every mouthful, and doing 
nothing else.” 

“Tam most thankful that you sent the servant away, 
Monsieur Gurwood,” said Pauline, “ more especially as I 
could not speak to you in his presence, and I am anxious to 
learn full particulars of what has occurred.” 

Why did Martin Gurwcod’s pale face become suffused 
with a burning red? What was there, Pauline thought, in 
her observation to make him evince such emotion? 

“| scarcely know that I am in a position to give you any 
—" as all I know myself is learned at second 

nd. 

“ Anything will be information to me,” said Pauline, “ as 
all Mrs. Calverley told me was the bare fact. You have 
never been to—what is the place called—Swartmoor, I 
suppose ?” 

“ No, never,” said Martin Gurwood, with increased per- 
turbation, duly marked by Pauline, “ Why do you ask?” 

“JT merely wanted to know whether it was an pager | 
eon, this poor man seems to have caught his deat 
ere. 


“ Mr. Calverley died from heart disease, brought on by 
mental worry and excitement.” 

“ Ah,” said Pauline ; “ poor man!” And she thought to 
herself, “ that mental worry and excit t were db 
his knowledge that he had to encounter me, and to tell me 
the true story—for he was too dull to devise any fiction which 
I should not have been able to detect—of his dealings with 
this Claxton.” 

After a pause she said: “ These worries sprung from his 
mae interest in his business, I suppose, Monsieur Gur- 
Ww ” 

“I—I should imaaging so,” said Martin, flushing again. 
“ Mr. Calverley was devoted to business.” 

“ Yes.” said Pauline, looking straight at him. “I often 
wondered he did not give himself more relaxation ; did not 
confide the conduct of his affairs more to his subordinates, or 








at least to his partner.” 


would never bave changed color like a blushing girl. This 
reverend’s face is like a sheet of plate-glass—one can see 
straight through it down into his heart Not into every 
corner though. There are recesses where he puts away 
things which he wishes to hide. In one of them lies some 
secret of his own. That I guessed almost directly I saw 
him; and now there is, in addition to that, another which 
will oy! be much more interesting to me, as it relates in 
some way, I imagine, to the business in which Claxton is 
mixed up. It must be so, I think, for bis tell-tale color came 
and went as I mentioned the partnership and that man’s 
name. Now, how aw I to learn more from him on that 
point? He is uneasy when allusion is made to it in conver- 
sation, and tries to change the subject, and it is plain that 
Mrs. Calverley knows nothing at all about it. Mr. Gurwood, 
too, is evidently desirous that his mother should not know, 
as he ee such anxiety in asking me whether it was 
from her I had heard mention of the partnership. And there 
is not another soul to whom I can iurn with the chance of 
hearing any tidings of Tom Durham. 

“ Stay, what did this man say about being appointed joint 
executor with his mother? In that case he will remain here 
for yet some time, and all the dead man’s papers will pass 
into his hands. Such of them as are not entirely relating to 
the business will be brought to this house, and I shall have 
perhaps the opportunity of seeing them. In them I may 
discover something which will give me a clue, some hint as 
to why Claxton obtained the agency for Tom Durham, and 
on what plea he asked for it. That is all I can hope to learn. 
About the two thousand pounds and the pale-faced woman, 
this man who is dead knew nothing. I must glean what I 
can from such papers as I can get hold of, and I must keep a 
careful watch upon the movements of my friend the 
reverend.” 

On the following morning Mrs. Calverley remaining in bed 
to breakfast, and Pauline being in friendly attendance on her, 
it suddenly occurred to the widow that she should like to 
know the contents of the drawers in the writing-tatle used 
by ber deceased husband in his City office. 

“T have always been of opinion,” she said to Pauline, after 
mentioning this subject, “ that some extraordinary influence 
must have been used to induce Mr. Calverley to go into that 
speculation of the ironworks, and I think that very likely we 
may find some papers which will throw a light upon the 
matter. 

Paulive’s eyes brightened as she listened. Perhaps the 
mysterious Me Claxton was mixed up with the speculation, 
or the drawers might contain other documents which might 
lead to a solution of his identity. But sho answered 
cautiously. 

“Tt may be as you say, madame. Shall I step down and 


y |ask Monsieur Martin to be good enough to go to the office 


and search the desk on your behalf?” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Mrs. Calverley, shortly. “ This 
is a private matter in which I do not choose to ask my son’s 
assistance. You are good enough to act as my confidential 
friend, Madame du Tertre,” she added, with the nearest 
possible approach to softness in her manner, “ and I wish you 
to represent me on this occasion.” 

Pauline took up the hird thin band that lay on the cover- 
let, and raised it toher lips. “1 will do anything you wish, 
my dear friend,” she mur.nured, scarcely knowing how to 
conceal her delight. 

“In the top right-hand drawer of the dressing-table you 





will find Mr, Calverley’s bunch of keys,” said the widow 
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“ One of them opens his office desk. If you will give me my 
blotting-book I will write a few lines to Mr. Jeffreys, author- 
ising you to have access to the room. Once there, you will 
know what to look for.” 

An bour afterwards Pauline walked into the offices at 
Mincing-lane. Signs of mourning were there in the long 
strips of wood, painted black, which were struck up in front 
of the windows; in the unwonted silence which reigned 
around, the clerks working noiselessly at their desks, and the 
Wusiness visitors closing the doors softly behind them, and 
lowering their voices as though in the presence of Death, the 
a and porters abstaining from the jokes and whis- 
tling with which they usually seasoned their work. 

Pauline was shown into the little glazed room, already 
familiar to her, and was speedily joined by the head-clerk, to 
whom she handed Mrs. Calverley’s note. After reading it 
Mr. Jeffreys hesitated, but only for an instant. From Lis 
boyhood he had been brought up by Mr. Calverley, had 
served him for thirty years with unswerving fidelity, and had 
loved him as deeply as his unsentimental business nature 
would permit. In fis late master’s lifetime no request of 
Mrs. Calverley’s, unendorsed by her husband, would have 
had the smallest!weight with the head-clerk. But Mr. Cal- 
verley was no longer the chief of the house; no one knew 
how matters would turn out, or into whose hands the busi- 
ness would fall, and Mr. Jeftreys had understood from Messrs. 
Pemberton’s, the lawyers, that Mrs. Calverley was appointed 
as executrix, and knew that it would be as well for him to 
secure a place in her favor. So taking a key from his pocket 
he requested the visitor to follow him, and ushered her up 
the stairs into the room on the first floor. 

There it was, with the exception of the absence of the 
central figure, exactly as she had last seen it. There stood 
his desk, the blotting-pad scribbled with recent memoranda, 
the date index still showing the day on which he had last 
been there, the pen-rack, the paper—all the familiar objects, 
as though awaiting his return. Mr. Jeffreys walked to the 
window and pulled up the blind; then looked round the 
— and in spite of himself,as it were, heaved a deep 
sigh. 
“Tt is Mrs. Calverley’s wish, madame, I see,” he said, re- 
o— to the letter which he held in his hand, “ that you 
should be left alone. If you should require any assistance 
or information from me, and will sound this bell,” he rointed 
to the spring-bell on the table, which his master had used 
for summoning him, and him alone, “I shall be in the next 
—a will wait upon you at once.” Then he bowed and 
retired. 

* Left to herself, and certain that the door was safely closed, 
Pauline took the bunch of keys from her pocket, and soon 
hit upon the one she required. One by one the drawers lay 
open before her,some almost empty,some packed to the 
brim, most of them with a top layer of dust, as though their 
contents had been undisturted for years. What did she find 
in them? An assemblage of odds and ends, a collection of 

pers and written documents, of printed ——— of 
stock-jobbing companies, some of which had never seen the 
light, while others had perished in their speedily-blossomed 
maturity years ago. One contained a set of red-covered do- 
mestic account-books, neatly tied together with red tape, and 
on examining these Pauline found them to be the receipted 
books of the butcher, baker, etc., “in account with Mr. John 
Calverley, 48 Colebrook-row, Islington,” and referring toa 
— when the dead man was only a struggling clerk, and 

ived with his old mother in the suburbs. In another lay 
scores of loose sheets of paper covered with bis manuscript 
notes and calculations, the first rough draft of his reports on 
the aflairs cf Lorraine Brothers, the stepping-stone to the po- 
sition which he had afterwards occupied. 

But amongst all the papers written and printed there was 
no allusion to the Swartmoor Ironworks, no reference to 
what concerned Pauline more nearly, the name of Claxton, 
aud she was about to give up the search in despair, and to 
summon Mr. Jeffreys for his farewell, when in moving she 
touched something with her foot, something which lay in 
the well of the desk covered by the top and flanked on either 
side by the two nests of drawers. At first she thought it 
was a footstool, but stooping to examine it, and bringing it 
to the light, she found it to be a small wooden box, clamped 
with iron at the edges, and closed with a patent lock. The 
key to this lock was on the bunch in her possession ; in an 
instant she had the box on the desk, had opened it, and was 
examining its contents. 

“ Of no value to any one but the owner.” The line which 
she had seen so often in the advertisement sheets of English 
newspapers rang in Pauline’s mind as she turned over what 
had n so jealously guarded. A miniature portrait on 
ivory of an old gray-haired woman in a lace cap with long, 
falling lappets, and a black silk dress; a folded piece of 
paper containing a long lock of silky white hair, and a writ- 
ten memorandum, “ Died April 13th, 1858 ;’ two newspaper 
cuttings, one announcing the death of Mrs. Calverley, of 
Colebrook-row, Islington, at the date just mentiored, the 
other the marriage of John Calverley, Esq., with Jane, 
widow of the late George Gurwood, Esq., and only daughter 
of John Lorraine, Esq., of Mincing-lane and Brunswick- 
square. Then Pauline came — a packet of letters stained 
and discolored with age, which on examination proved to 
have been written to him by his mother at various dates, 
while he was absent travelling on the business of the firm. 

And nothing else. That box seemcd to have been used by 
the dead man as a sacred depository for the relics of the old 
woman whom he had loved with such filial tenderness, whose 
—— he had so fondly cherished. Stay! Here was 
something else, an envelope cleaner, fresher, and of newer 
shape than the others. She took it out and opened it eagerly. 
Ab, at last! It contained a half-sheet of note paper, on 
which were these words : 

“ October 4,’70. Transferred to private account, two thou- 
sand pounds. To be given to T. D. at request of A. C.” 

She had found something, then—not much, but something. 
T. D. was, of course, Tom Durham, and the A. C. at whose 
request the money was to be paid to him was equally, of 
course, Mr. Claxton. She had never heard his Christian 
name; it must be Albert, Alfred, Andrew, or something of 
the kind. 

Pauline replaced the paper in the envelope, which she put 
into her pocket. No need to tell Mrs. Calverley anything 
about that—that was her prize. It contained no reference to 
the Swartmoor Ironworks, and would have no interest for 
the widow. So she locked the box, and replaced it in its 
former position under the desk, pressed the spring bell (the 
familiar sound of which made Mr. Jeffreys jump off his 
chair), thanked the chief clerk on his appearance, and took 
leave of him with much suavity. Then she took a cab, and 
returning straight to Great Walpole-street, reported to Mrs. 
Calverley the total failure of her mission. 

\ There is a certain amount of bustle and confusion in Great 


Walpole-street, for the time has arrived when It is to be re- 
moved. At the Oxford Arms, intersecting Horatio-street, 
the hearse and the mourning-coaches have been drawn up 
for some time, and the black-job gentlemen are busying them- 
selves, some in fixing plumes to the horses’ heads, others in 
getting out the trappings, staves, hat-bands, and other horri- 
ble insignia of their calling. Then the cold fowls and sherry 
having been consumed by the mourners, the dismal proces- 
sion files oft to Kensal Green. Whence, in less than a couple 
of hours, it comes rattling back with some of the occupants 
of its carriages laughing, and all of them talking—all save 
Martin Gurwood, who, in addition to his real grief at the 
loss of the dead man, is thinking that about that time Hum- 
oa 4 Statham has gone on his mission to the cottage at 
endon. 
To be continued. 


> s 
THE TWENTY-THOUSAND-POUND WIDOW. 


In the reign of Charles the First the Old Jewry, which 
runs from Cheapside to Cateaton Street, was a fashionable 
locality. Merchant princes lived and died there. The old 
church, St. Olave Jewry, or St. Olave Upwell, was a fashion- 
able church. Merchant princesses worshipped there, and 
their daughters were worshipped by the undevout appren- 
tices. The Jewry had its fashionable old hostelry in the 
Windmill. It lives in Ben Jonson’s drama. It was there 
that Captain Babadil told of his heroism at the siege of 
Strigonium, and there he pished at the idea of Master Ste- 
phen’s Provant rapier passing for a Toledo blade. One May 
morning, A.D. 1628, George Newman, the rich widow Ben- 
nett’s first serving-man, was taking his early draught at the 
Windmill. His master, the rich mercer, a Bennett of the 
stock from which the Tankerville earls have sprung, was 
then lying, a month old in his tenantcy, in a grave in St. 
Olave’s, next to another mercer, Robert Large, the master of 
one who came to be more famous, namely, Caxton, the father 
of English printing. Bennett's widow was then sitting 
behind her rich curtains in Jewry Street, meditating on a 
world of speculative subjects. “She's a twenty-thousand- 
pound widow,” said Newman, as he wiped his lips with the 
sleeve of his coat. ‘‘ She’ll be a bride, and a lady to boot, 
before long. She has as many suitors as she has thousands.” 
“ And,” said a bystander, “ will maybe marry the biggest 
knave or the most perfect fool of the lot.” “Not so,” 
rejoined the serving-man. “Do you see Mr. Recorder pass- 
ing by from his court? He1s a friend of the family, and 
will see that neither rogue nor ass carries off the wealthy 
widow.” “Ay!” cried the host of the Windmill, “ Mistress 
Bennett is in safe hands, with Sir Heneage Finch for her 
guardian and her little son’s guardian.” And so said all who 
stood within hearing. ; 

The scene now changes to the widow's best room, in her 
mansion in Old Jewry. If you can fancy the three slim 
Graces rolled into one, with no other result but delicious 
increase of beauty in form, motion, look, and expression, you 
may have a very fair idea of this most blooming and best 
pre howe of widows. Physically, morally, materially, she 
was not to be equalled — out the realm of mature 
womanhood. _ Fair of face, frank of speech, with an inheri- 
tance of two-thirds of her late husband’s property, a pros- 
perous business, plate, diamonds, cash, the mansion in which 
she lived, a coach, six horses, and all things that tend to make 
life enjoyable, Mistress Bennett took her widowhood with 
that sort of resignation which is denoted by an air of calm 
content with providential dispensations. She was in such 
esteem that at least a score of lovers were contending for the 
honor of render‘ng her happy. Even the ladies were busy in 
commending certain of the suitors. The widow would not 
be panuatel. The lady advisers were frivolous. She would 
rely on the grave counsel of a grave man. Mr. Recorder 
would be her truest support if she ever found herself in any 
perplexity on the subject of marrying again. At the moment 
it was a subject that was not in her thoughts. 

“The cubject is in the thoughts of young Butler, of Bram- 
field,” said ly Skinner. “ He is a gentleman”—— 

“ He is a black, blunt-nosed one,” interrupted the widow. 
And indeed Butler was not an Adonis. 

“TI pity poor Sir Peter Temple,” said another of Love's 
messengers that morning. “Stowe does not make him 
happy ; you might.” p 

* Bsccr Tirrell will,” replied the widow. “I wish they 
were all as well provided for.” 

“ All!” exclaimed Sir Peter’s friend. “ Why, to what tune 
does the list run ?” 

“ First,” answered the widow, “there is Sir Henry Main- 
waring, a poor old battered knight, who is not master of as 
snech teed as his shoes can cover; and yet he is as proud as 
if he were a Mainwaring of Over Pecover. His worship was 
brought hither by the hand of the Countess of Bridgwater, 
but I speedily rid myself civilly of both. There have been 
other silly knights, and lords too, who have come and gone, 
and some of whom come and come again. Lord Bruce took 
a frank answer, and did not present himself twice. Lord Lum- 
lev, all in the glitter of his new title, will not take nay. Dr. 
Raven has even dared to ofter himself without first feelin 
my pulse, and he swears his daring has not come to an end. 
Only the other day Sir Sackville Crow beset me; and, heaven 
help me! I believed, for a moment, that Sir Heneage Finch 
himself had views towards me. But Sir Heneage could 
take an answer, and he besets me with hints of his aspira- 
tions no longer.” 

“ Crow, Finch, Raven!” exclaimed the group of ladies who 
were gathered round the twenty-thousand-pounder in her 
best room at St. Olave’s. “ What a singular gathering of 
—— oe will be flown away with, widow, in spite of 

ourself.” 

Mr. Recorder Finch, erst Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, came into London to perform his legal duties, and 
returned in the evening to his house at Kensington. The 
house still stands. It isthe kernel round which has grown 
the shell called ya Palace. Heneage Finch’s gar- 
dens extended only to what is now called the Broad Walk. 
The latter was then a pathway through Hyde Park from 
Kensington to Bayswater. The wicked public loved to con- 
nect his name with those of Crowe and Raven as “ birds of a 
feather.” The truth is, that Raven was the real, daring, and 
most persistent lover. Sir Sackville Crowe, indeed, had been 
the more serious in his pretensions, as he the most needed the 
widow’s money. He was “a thief on the wrong side of 
Newgate”; that is, he outspent his income and ruined his 
tradesmen. He paid them by agreement just a quarter of 
what he owed those poor fellows, and thus he submitted to 
be three quarters kept by his butcher, baker, and tailor. Sir 
Sack made an “ a ce,” which it was an easy thing to 
do at other people’s expense. He had. been the official on 





of public funds, of which he unluckily failed to give satisfac 
tory account. He alleged that his book-keeping had been 


———— 


done by deputy, and his deputy seems to have been loose jp 
his arithmetic. Altogether, this Crowe was a supreme r 

but he was one of a very large family. The widow’s fortune 
would have saved his credit, at the Navy Treasury Office. 
The widow, however, scornfully refused to sit on the same 
branch with Crowe, and Sir Sackville, thoroughly plucked 
was ejected from the office in question. : 

But, Dr. Raven! The doctor was of another quality. The 
physician would not be said nay. The nay was decies repeti 
but it was not heeded. Still, he was not the nearer to his 
object by being impeded. One evening he took up a copy of 
Green’s ‘Quip,’ which was then a work of some thirty year 
old. His eye fell on these words: “ Lawyers are troubled 
with the heat of the liver, which makes the palms of their 
hands so hot that they cannot be cooled unless they be rubbed 
with oil of angels.” Forthwith Dr. Raven bethought hin 
that Abigails were very like lawyers, and that he would try 
a few angels on the palms of Widow Bennett’s waiti 
woman, to gain access to whom, however, he had to oil 
aserving-man’s palm also. Abigail was willing to betray her 
mistress for a consideration, and it was made worth her 
while to admit Raven (like Iachimo into the chamber of the 
sleeping Imogen) into the apartment where the widow 
in a lapse of loveliness, buried in lace and rosy slumber 
Raven awoke the sleeping dove with all gentleness; as she 
did not scream he pressed his suit, craftily pointing out to 
her that as his presence compromised her reputation, the 
latter could only be saved by an immediate marriage. Then 
the thoroughly awakened goddess lifted up her voice to 
tremendous purpose. “ Reputation,” indeed! She knew 
hers to be safe, and she lustily screamed “Thieves!” and 
“Murder!” in order to bring in her household to 
keep it so. The men-servants, seein no further 
chance of angels or marks from the physician, flung them. 
selves upon Raven, as if he had really been more intent 
upon murder than marriage. They held him till the august 
parish constable arrived, and the constable “run him in” to 
the Compter for the night. On the following morning Raven 
was brought up before Mr. Recorder Finch. That impartial 
judge, sympathising with the insulted widow, whom he 
highly respected, committed Dr. Raven for trial at the 
ensuing sessions. It was not at all likely that Sir Hen 
Finch would be slow in protecting the beautiful widow of 
his deceased friend such saucy rogues as Dr. Raven, who wag 
subsequently imprisoned for half a year. 

The dramatists certainly had their eye upon this escapade 
of Raven’s. Rowley, especially, adopted the bed-room inci- 
dent in his “City Match,” where Alexander Bloodhound 

ets into the Widow Wagge’s chamber. Alexander half-un- 

resses himself, and so frightens the widow that she con- 
sents to marry him to save her credit; but she disappoints 
the audacious wooer at last. Mr. Planche reproduced this 
scene in 1828 in his “ Merchant’s Wedding.” The daring 
suitor there was Frank Plotwell (C. Kemble) ; the lady was 
Aurelia, a wealtby heiress, ~— by Miss Chester, who was 
as superb a beauty as Widow Bennett herself. How glorious, 
too, Charles Kemble looked in his King Charles suit, and how 
like a jockey in his silks when he half-stripped, are things 
only to be remembered by old playgoers with good memo 
ries. 

At this time there was a Kentish knight keeping lonely 
state in London. He was a widower twice over ; but loving 
matrimony so well from his sweet experiences of it that he 
was dying to find another mate. The Derings were of 4 
very old stock, and Sir Edward, thirty years of age in 1628, 
might have looked high in search of the mate in question. 
He was of Magdalen College, Oxford, and was a sound 
scholar. In religion rather austere, but with an anti-epis- 
copalian bias. His tastes would have made of him a very 
acceptable member of the Society of Antiquaries. In per- 
son he was a handsome fellow, was gifted with kindly dis- 
positions, of good carriage and expression in speaking, was 
fond of applause, and was unaftectedly conscious that he de- 
served all he could get of it. Some ladies thought so too. 
Elizabeth Tufton, one of the nine muses—daughters, we 
should say—of Sir Nicholas, put her hand in his as frankly 
as he asked for it; and King James made a knight of the 
bridegroom, who was none the more a gentleman for the 
dignity conferred on him. The bride died after the birth of a 
son, and therewith ended a brief day-dream of married hap- 
piness. They carried the young mother to the grave when 
she was little more than twenty, nor was the young widower 
much older. 

The young widower found consolation however at a pretty 
early period of his mourning time. He took to his homea 
new bride from Sussex, Ann Ashburnham,whose mother was 
connected with the family of the great Buckingham. Thence- 
forward, for a season, Sir Edward Dering became a public 
man. He was busier in Kent than his father, Sir Anthony 
(a baronet), and he was to be seen about court, a gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber, attending more closely upon the Duke 
than upon Charles the First, and hoping to get into Parlia- 
ment under Buckingham’s favor. But fate was against him 
The Duke was assassinated in 1626, and Sir Edward was 
called from court by the sickness of his fair young wife. 
In one of her letters to him, while he was at Whitehall, she 
wrote, “I cannot send any good news of my couge’s going 
away, yet I eat joyes of lecarich.” The “ couge’s” signifi 
“ cough’s.” The futile remedy was “ — of liquorice.” At 
the age of twenty-three this second Lady Dering was laid by 
the side of the first, leaving a son and daughter too young 
to remember their mother. 

Sir Edward was again solitary and was bearing his solitude 
impatiently, when chance brought him acquainted with the 
story of the fair widow in the Jewry. A new act in the City 
comedy opens, and to gay music “ enter Sir Edward Dering.” 
It is St. Edmund’s day. Raven is in limbo. The widow is 
alone. The new lover calls in St. Olave’s. Mrs. Bennett, 
however, declines to receive him. He sends iu a letter to ber 
by her servant, who brings it back, but the maid tells him 
that her mistress had read it. Read it! Then there was 
hope. Within the next four days Sir Edward had oiled the 

alms of men-servants and clerks to the tune of eighty sbil- 
| omy He called again, but was denied. He wrote again and 
she kept the letter. Kept the letter! Here was a hint on 
which to proceed further. Sir Edward “ oiled” more palms, 
and moved cousins of his own and cousins of the widow— 
being of his acquaintance—to stir her to be gracious to 50 
handsome and hopeful a lover. He had the widow’s cash- 
keeper to sup with him; and, pa at the cash-keeper’s 
suggestion, on the last day in November, 1628, Sir Edward 
was to be seen twice at the Old Jewry Church, near enough 
to the handsome widow for her to see him without appearing 
to turn her eyes expressly for that purpose. Reckoning on 
having made a favorable impression, he on the following day 
wrote a third letter. This Mistress Bennett deigned to keep, 
which was favor enough for the present. Presuming on that 
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opposite the widow’s), at the end of two or three days, rang 
thrice in one forenoon at the widow’s bell. “ Mrs. Bennett 
was not at home.” She was abroad, prosecuting the over- 
gealous lover, Dr. Raven. A friend, and not a servant of the 
widow, on Dering repeating his call next day, one Mr. George 
oe, brought a very cautious message to the wooer. It was 
made up of what she said, and what he thought. What she 
«aid was to this effect: that a Mr. Steward, from whom she 
wished to buy the wardship he had had conferred on him of 
per own child, but who wished, on his side, to have legal 
marital wardship of the child’s mother, was “ testy,” and“ she 
could give admittance to none till she had concluded all mat- 
ters of business with iim.” What Loe added was, “ She has 
a good opinion of you. I have spoken nobly of you. You 
shall hear from me as soon as Steward is disposed of, and” 
said Loe (and probably the sly widow hed told him to say it), 
“don’t refrain from going to the church where she prays un- 
less you think it disparages yourself.” Disparagement! It 
wasan honor. On the very first Sunday in December Dering 
paid double worship at St. Olave’s, Jewry. He-went as 
ishioner and lover, uniting, as Mr. Bruce says, in his pre- 
~ to ‘ Proceedings in Kent, “ the worship of Mrs. Bennett 
with that ordinarily offered at St. Olave’s.” 
of servants in the aftair here curiously manifests itself. As 
Sir Edward left the church George Newman, whom he had 
“oiled,” whispered in Dering’s ear, “Good news!” As Sir 
Edward was sitting after dinner at his own table Newman 
entered, and the fellow bade the cavalier be of good cheer. 
“My mistress,” he said, “ likes well your carriage, and, if your 
land is not settled on your eldest son, there is good hope for 
you.” The news, true or false, was paid for at the cost of a 
nd sterling. If he smiled as he went out so also does Sir 
Faward, as he leans back in his chair, and murmurs to him- 
self, “This evening I will seek counsel of Heneage Finch.” 

At the Recorder’s house you may see, in the next scene of 
the drama, Finch and Dering at supper. The friends and 
kinsmen take their claret and talk of love. The two suitors 
to the widow were on terms of unlimited confidence and 
frankness. “ Ned,’ said Sir Heneage,“ I wend no more to 
the widow’s house. I have done. I have no success to look 
for. I have no desire to go further. I will do or say any- 
thing you ask me in this or any other matter.” Nothing 
coul be kinder than Sir Heneage Finch. 

Meanwhile Mr. Steward was at the widow’s feet. Or 
rather, he stood upright on his own, dictating, rather than 
praying, terms. The widow’s heart was set, she said, upon 
having her child’s wardship in her own hands. She was 
willing to pay fifteen hundred pounds for it. As the words 
fell from her beautiful lips, Edmund Aspull, Mrs. Bennett’s 
cash-keeper, advanced, with the amount all ready. If 
Steward said anything gallant it has not reached the audience. 
He seems to have had an “ aside,” in which he murmured that 
for nothing less than four thousand pounds would he ever 
release his right in the ward. “ With my good will,” said 
the widow, “I will never look upon that fellow again!” 
But, in legal matters she of course would consuit her good 
friend, Sir Heneage. To do him justice, Finch was always 
ready to give prudent counsel whenever he was asked for it. 

“Madam,” said George Newman, entering the room, “ Sir 
Edward Dering is at the door; he prays of your kindness 
eave to present himself.” 

“Desire Sir Edward,” replied the widow, “ to excuse me. 
am no’ willing to entertain discourse cf that kind.” 

Newman went to the outer door, where Aspull, the cashier, 
as talking with Sir Edward, and delivered the reply. 

The lover stood in sad contemplation, and then he re- 
marked, “I am in a wilderness of uncertainty.” 

Aspull carried the “ pretty phrase” up-stairs to his mis- 


The interfereuce 


“Tell Sir Edward that I will see him,” said Mra, Ben- 


When serving-man and cash-keeper had left the wooer and 
he wooed to themselves, the latter went methodically to 
hatters of business and matters of sentiment. Sir Edward 
ad the privilege which custom gave a lover, on declaring 
mself; he “saluted” the lady. He then went into details 
‘to his state and estate, to all of which the widow listened 
th interest. When he touched on the question of affection, 
¢ handsome widow looked at the handsome widower, but 
@ answered neither yea nor nay. She kept him as he was. 
deed, the knight begged her to defer her answer till he 
pain presented himself to her. She consented, but there- 
th she remarked, “ [ have no present purpose of marrying.” 
Would name a second day for the meeting, after her 
usin Cradock (a friend of Sir Edward’s) should come to 
n. Dering saw that she was desirous he should then 
ve her to herself. He respectfully kissed the formally 
red cheek, and bowing, withdrew. He, no doubt, went 
d told all to Sir Heneage. 
uistress Bennett said of Dering, soon after he had retired, 
#e Comes not as boisterous as Steward and Sir Peter come. 
ward! As soon as I get from him the broad seal which 


ases my child, he may be hanged ere I have anythin 
dae” with him.” What she said of both these an 
s Te 


: ported to the third. Whereupon he pressed his 
t and he got friends to press it for him. The widow, 

ever, could not be hurried. Her cousin Cradock was a 
it behoved her to consult upon a family question like the 
sent; and the Recorder, being not only her friend but her 
ors, Would be indispensable authority on matters both of 
Kg of property. 

y on day Dering’s patience waned till there was none 
en New Year’s day, 1629, the scene was of the liveliest 
* idow’s house. Sir Edward had thought to frighten 

sisvoring his suit by courteously asking for the return- 
ape m of his letters. The widow sent them back with- 
5 Word of comment. Her friends standing round her 
yu at her decision, and, if the lady and cavalier told 

"spective stories to Finch he probably looked as wise 
: while he listened. 

‘ene is still at the widow’s house, and there again Sir 
ret see the stage. He cannot call on Mistress Ben- 
the weyeae on Mistress Norton, who is his good friend, 
does mitow sScompanion. Fiom her and other household 
hoeak hears that the widow is often sad and silent. If 
by as S silence, it is only to remark that she will never 
bw We fll._ If Mrs. Norton commends Sir Edward the 
much of Ws her companion, and protests that she hears 
min a all day long, she “ can’t sleep all night for 
onfee, wh _ Perhaps in one of those night visions 
a ' ed Dering with Raven, for she dreamed that she 
oy Tom him in her night-gear, out of the bed-room 

hey Parlor, whereby she caught catarrh. However, 
nation = not push his renewed suit to a happy 
wis € sat for an hour with Mrs. Norton, talking 
the wide? when he would have preferred to be talking 

‘idow herself. The latter was rted to be sad, 

































































































did not render Sir Edward’s suit desperate; but he wrote 
himself “ fool” for having asked for the return of his letters, 
when Newman told him that she had double services of 
plate, for town and country use, and that she had that glory 
of all proudly furnished houses of the olden time, s, 
worth one hundred pounds the bed. 

Again, the scene shifts to the street before Sir George 
Croke’s house. The lady is about to descend from her cha- 
riot, and lo! the lover is there with a petition to be allowed 
to assist her. He does more, of course; he escorts her into 
the parlor, where the judge and many ladies are assembled. 
While general conversation went on, Sir Edward assiduously 
courted the widow from behind her chair. They talk in 
whispers, and are let alone. It is all prayer on one side, 
fencing prettily on the other. Prettily made accusations are 
humbly answered; she will not be pressed, not she. Her 
final reply shovld be made through her cousin, Cradock. 

. Pray,” said Dering, “ sweeten the answer with your own 
breath.” And then Sir George crank to him in a glass of 
muscado while Sir Edward kissed the lady’s cheek. As the 
judge and the lover parted at the door, the former did not 
hesitate to declare his conviction that the widow was not to 
be won. 

“ Won she must be,” thought Sir Edward, “ by one means 
or another.” He rather stooped to find them. For instance, 
on a certain morning the widow’s four-year-old son was 
walking with his nurse-maid, Susan, in Finsbury Field ; Su- 
san was induced by a friend to take the boy to Sir Edward’s 
lodging, where Dering regaled him with cake, gave him an 
amber box, treated the maid to a glass of wine, hoped her 


mistress would not be angry with him, and put in the maid’s 
hand a five-shilling piece. 


“I will go to Sir Heneage Finch,” cried the perplexed 
wooer. 

It is very clear that all -. Finch perplexed Dering quite 
as much as the widow did. The Recorder spoke well of Sir 
Edward to himself and to his friends, and promised to speak 
well of him to the widow. And perhaps he did; but at the 
same time Sir Heneage did not neglect his own interests. 
One morning the bells of St. Dunstan’s in the West, the 
fashionable church for marriages, rang out a merry wedding 
peal. Dr. Raven came out of prison, where he was some 
time in durance for his silly assault, just in time to hear the 
peal. Sir Edward may be supposed to have put his head out 
inquiringly from his window. If so, he must have enjoyed 
a pretty sight—that of Sir Hen Finch, in holiday array, 
a into the beautiful widow Bennett’s house that most 
tantalising of fair women, as his bride—Lady Finch! Bow 
bells took up the peal, as if to announce to all C e that 
they had all the while known what was going on. Cockney- 
dom — that it had never expected any other issue to 
the City comedy. Indeed there was a double marriage. 
While the widow had been playing with her suitors, her 
niece, pretty Mary Croke, daughter of Sir George, had been 
indulging in pretty love passages with Harbottle, afterwards 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Master of the Rolls. On the 16th 
April, 1629, aunt and niece, with their respective lovers, 
met at St. Dunstan’s, and were then and there happily 
married. 

The marriage of Sir Heneage with the fair widow was pro- 
ductive of two daughters. It was his son, by a former mar- 
riage, who became Lord Chancellor and Earl of Nottingham. 
The union with the widow of St. Olave’s brought Sir 


Heneage two daughters, of whom one, Anne, ed that 

“ Lor’, sir!” exclaimed Susan, “I, and all the house, pray | Earl of Conway so celebrated by Burnet for his ignorance. 

o you; and young Master Simon here does ever call you | When a foreign minister once spoke to him of the Circles of 
ather !” 


Germany, my lord laughed, aad asked, “ What have circles 
to do with affairs of state?” We may appropriately add 
that Mrs. Bennett’s son, Simon, became a man of immense 
wealth—wealth which his three daughters carried into as 
many noble families, very much to the satisfaction of the lat- 
ter. But what of the disappointed lover in this comedy? 
Well, the curtain went down merrily for him also. He hap- 
pened to see pretty Unton Gibbes, daughter of the Warwick- 
shire Sir Ralph, and Sir Edward, having an alacrity in fall- 
ing in love, was “ over head and ears” immediately. The 
lady went straightway to the same depths. They came up 
together, happy man and wife, and lived like young lovers. 
He was passionately attached to her to the last; but she sur- 
vived him full thirty years, finding solace at the affectionate 
hands of two sons and two daughters. For Unton, Sir Ed- 
ward had one of those pet names which, outside the circle of 
love, sound so unlovely. It was Numps! “ My ever dear 
Numps,” he says, in a letter addressed to her from London, in 
1640, full of political intelligence, “thy pretious and hearty 
letter I received with that ardor that it was written 
shall not see thee so soon as I wish God preserve my 
pretty children and send thee ease of thy troublesome cough. 

I thank thee for the length of thy welcome letters, 
wherein I confess that I cannot equal thy love ;” and he ends 
with “ Thine, more and more, if possibly,” etc. One e 
of public news in this letter brings a well known incident 
before us. “The scaflolds are up in Westminster Hall, and 
Strafford comes to the barre on Monday morning.” 


The widow did not seem to be in haste to ratify the rela- 
tionship. Viscount Lumley’s chariot was at her door five 
times in one week. My Lord went to St. Olave’s, and escorted 
her home after service. All London began to take part in 
the comedy. New lovers again went to the Old Jewry only 
to meet denial. Lumley himse!f, who was but a ragged sort 
of viscount, was constrained, at last, to take reluctant leave, 
after his hopes had been buoyed up by interference in his 
favor by no less a person than the Earl of Dorset, the Queen’s 
Lord Chamberlain. Sir Edward did not benefit by the with- 
drawal of the Viscount. Reports reached him that the widow 
had expressed some gy, * or him, but not enough to induce 
her to marry with him. Driven tothe extreme of perplexity, 
Sir Edward engaged another supporter, namely, the Cheap- 
side mercer, Izaak Walton. Izaak celebrated Dering’s 
praises; mutual friends reported small incidents with much 
exaggeration. Cousin Cradock knew how Sir Edward might 
win ker; another knew that she was already won, but was 
coy to confess it. One Master Catesby swore that Dering 
should both “ win and wear.” Lady Cleere told Dering’s 
father, Sir Anthony, that such a capricious widow was hardly 
worth the wearing; but Lady Wroth stood up for her asa 
good and wise gentlewoman, whom any lover might be proud 
to make his wife. 

The grand scene of the comedy occurred when Sir Edward 
was admitted to see the widow, on condition that he made 
no reference to the subject of marrying. The interview was 


ome 
ascene for Frith to paint. Sir Edward, with formal low bow,|of Sir Edward’s letters to his wife are subscribed “to th 
acknowledged the graciousness which admitted him to this | best self the heart of thine own Edward Dering.” And if 
interview; but he hoped it would not be the last of that 


he writes “thine in haste,” he adds, “ but heartily,’ and 
writes outside, “To my best and dearest friend the Lad 
Dering,’ while my lady endorses them, “ From my dearest.” 
One letter quaintly begins with “ My dear and my comforta- 
ble Numps, my happiness is (for the greatest part of it in this 
world) circuited in the same sphere with thine. Love and 
cheerfulness are blessings invaluable, and if perchance some 
excentricke motion interpose, all at last (as in the sphaeres) 
helpe to make up the harmony. §So I hope with us every 
motion shall helpe the tune.” It would seem that, in ab- 
sence, they encouraged one another from Scripture. “I did 
presently, as you wished,” he writes, “read over the 91 
Spalme (as you call it). I did think to return you a text, 
but am in haste ;” and “ Thine own, as ever, for ever.” The 
same tone makes musical all his letters, and her own seem to 
have been attuned to the same melody. The former are full 
moreover of most a intelligence. 

For a troubled time Sir Edward was the much perplexed 
and ill-requited Lieutenant of Dover Castle. Rele: from 
that charge, he was the happy, intellectual, Kentish squire. 
Next, his county returned him to the Long Parliament, and 
he commenced his career with fierce opposition to Laud, 
hoping that “ His Grace would have more grace, orno Grace 
atall.” Sir Edward was what would now be called an Ul- 
tra-Radical. He was for abolishing bishops and was ill- 
affected towards royalty. He took up with the “ Root and 
Branch” party, and they pushed him forward to the propos- 
ing of revolutionary measures ; and when he withdrew from 
the course which they had forced him to take they loaded 
him with execration, and succeeded in turning him cut of 
Parliament for breach of privilege. Subsequently, he lay hid 
from the pursuit of Parliament, and he is said to nave dis- 
guised himself as a parson and to have read prayers in a 
village church. He joined the King. His estate was se- 
questered, his house at Surrenden was plundered. At a later 
period the Parliament allowed him to enter on signing the 
Covenant and paying a composition; but before the affair 
was concluded the erst lover of the twenty-thousand-pound 
widow was, in 1644, laid to rest in Pluckly churchyard, which 


neither covenanting nor compounding can ever disturb.— 
Temple Bar. 


sort of happiness which he might enjoy. Mistress Bennett 
murmured that chance might still bring them within sight of 
one another. Then the lover stretched the contract a little, 
without breaking it. He touched upon his love, her happi- 
ness, and cleverly thanked her for a him to pursue 
making further proposals, as therein might lie the fact that 
she need not forbid what she, perhaps, had resolved to grant. 
Some more word-fencing went on; but it ended with a de- 
nial, on the lady’s part, and a request from the gentleman 
that she would authorize him to give a public reason for the 
denial. 

“ Say,” she replied,“ you left me, and take the glory of it.” 
“Nay!” said Sir Edward; “I will never withdraw my 
affection nor my respect till I see you give your hand to 
another.” 

We fear the widow was a dreadful coquette, for subsequent 
to the fabove “last sight,’ as the interview was called, Mis- 
tress Bennett granted an audience to Lord Lumley, when she 
went so far as to accept a ring from him—a step which 
almost implied a contract. But_this roused the anxiety of 
her friends, and particularly of Viscount Campden, whose 
viscountship was just as new as Lumley’s. Lord Lumley, 
however, was an older member of the peerage. Lord Camp- 
den, like the deceased Bennett, had been a mercer; his name 
then was Baptist Hicks. Even after he had been knighted, 
Sir Baptist served customers in his open shop in Cheapside. 
He was now a peer, and people who were unable to attain 
the same dignity laughed at him. What was the use of Sir 
Baptist Hicks being a peer, when he had no son to inherit 
the title? But Lord Campden had a daughter; and the 
Cheapside mercer’s fair daughter (she was his eldest) was 
married to Edward, Baron Noel, of Ridlington. The mercer 
was resolved that Baron Edward should not dream of having 
derogated by sucha match. Accordingly, the ex-shopkeeper 
succeeded in having the “remainder,” that is, succession to 
the title, settled in the said son-in-law. In due time, Lord 
Noel became Viscount Campden, and then gained a step in 
the peerage by wedding with Juliana, the richest heiress of 
Cheapside. From them is descended the present Earl of 
Gainsborough, one of whose daughters, Lady Blanche Noel, 
made that romantic marriage two years ago with her father’s 
organist, Mr. Murphy. 

But, we have to get back to the'first ennobled of the Hickses 
and his friend, the widow. Lord Campden and Sir George 
Croke united in insisting that she should return to Lord 
Lumley the ring she had accepted, and therewith give him 
his coup de grace. Ring and letter were despatched on St. 
Valentine’s Day, and Lord Lumley made his final exit. All 
London was busy with wondering what the next move would 
be. It seemed in favor of Sir Edward. Sir Henry Wotton 
met him in the presence chamber, and wished him “ full 
sail.” The mother of Sir Edward’s late wife, accompanied 
by that deceased’s wife’s sister, were indefatigable in laudin 
Tetings conjugal virtues in the widow’s ear. nefice 
clergymen, church dignitaries, London gentlemen, country 
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“TO BEGIN WITH RATS.” 


“Do you know,” asked Maximilian, “ what a rat-king is?” 

“A king of the rats, I suppose,” innocently replied Edgar. 

“ Oh dear, no,” said Maximilian. “ A rat-king, or, as they 
would call it in Brandenburg, a ‘ Rattenkonig,’ is a much 
more complicated entity than you imagine, consisting of a 
number of rats, with their tails so entangled together that 
they cannot get apart. Such a combination is said to have 
been found towards the end of the seventeenth century. No 
fewer than fifteen rats were discovered with their tails twisted 
together after the fashion I have described, so that the whole 
group, if we may trust the record, bore no small resemblance _ 
to a plaited chignon of the present day. After they had been 
squires, met in the best room in the widow’s house and sang | discovered they endeavored to make their escape; and all 
the chorus of his praise. The provoking beauty could not| attempts to kill them or to separate them by means of a 
be brought to a decision. She had made a selection, she| broom proved fruitless. Boiling water thrown upon them by 
said, but she really could not say of whom. All in good | a servant-girl at last terminated their complex lives; but even 
time. And so this singular love affair proceeded, till the | after death their tails were not to be disentangled.” 
widow consented to grant one more interview, positively for| “There is no knowing what we may find in those old 





plexity, and not likely to marry at ‘all—just yet. This 


the last time, to her pertinacious suitor, and failed to perform | Brandenburg Marches,” exclaimed Laurence. “ Near a town 
her promise. called Rheinsberg, which takes its name from the Rhein, 3 
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river which empties itself into the Havel, and is not to be | 

confounded with its celebrated namesake, is a lake, from 

which the river perhaps derives its source. In this lake isan 

island, where they say years ago was discovered the tomb of 

no less a person than Remus, who, es we were taught to 

amet was killed by his brother Romulus on the site of 
ome.’ 

“ And whose existence,” interposed Edgar, “ we have since 
been tangas to disbelieve altogether.” ‘ ” 

“ The discovery was made long before the daysof Niebuhr, 
said Laurence, “ at a time when people were much more ready 
to believe than they are at present. The tomb seems to have 
consisted of two marble blocks, one somewhat longer than 
the other; and the convincing proof that the huge bones 
discovered within it were those of Remus, was the fact that 
on one side there was a representation cf six birds———" 

“I sve,” cried Edgar, “ these were, of course, the birds seen 
by Remus upon Mount Aventine.” 

“On the other was an inscription,” proceeded Laurence, 
“ which, however, was scarcely legible.” 

* Qapital !” shouted Edgar. “ Six birds carved on one stone 
and a few scratches on anotber, are sufficient to constitute an 
historical monument!” 

“T assure you there have been learned people who have 
not treated the matter so lightly, It has been argued that the 
river ought to be called Remus, and that Rheinsberg might 
be conveniently converted into Remusberg. Nay, some have 
said that Remus could have effected his escape to Germany 
with the greatest ease. In his time the most powerful people 
in Italy were the Tuscans. The Tuscans were called Tuis- 
cones, and Tuiscones is only a variation of Deutschen. Now, 
of course people of the same race are sure to be on friendly 
terms with each other.” 

“ ] am not sure that history exactly proves the truth of that 

roposition,” remarked Maximilian. “ Indeed, the doctrine 
it embodies was exploded long before the Flood, by Cain and 
Abel. It would be more rational to conjecture that the six 
birds were the hawks with which King Henry the Fowler 
was amusing himself when the Franks and Saxons offered 
him the crown of Germang 

“ 1 don’t see it,” sneered Edgar. “ We have not the slight- 
est notion where Remus was buried, and for all we can prove 
to the contrary, his remains ma: lie near the banks of the 
Havel, or of the Mississippi, or of whatever river you please. 
Cu the other hand, we are all aware that King enry was 
comfortably interred in his favorite city, Quedlinburg.” 

“To say nothing of the fact,” added Laurence, “ that the 
earliest chroniclers who write about Henry do not say a word 
about his bird-catching.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Maximilian, looking somewhat 
humiliated, “let me observe, that when you do agree, your 
unanimity is wonderful, Let us settle the dispute by con- 
ceding that the hawks seen by Remus, and Henry’s pet falcons, 
were most probably birds of a feather.” 

“ Or uf no feather,” impertinently suggested Edgar. 

“ Laurence’s story, if story it can be called, is, however,” 
continued Maximilian, “ so far important, that it almost ridi- 
culously illustrates a truth, about which we were all agreed 
long ago, that ancient monuments often, instead of throwing 
light upon true history, are sources of mere falsehood. But 
while we are mentally in Brandenburg, let us glide upwards 
from this Rueinsberg, or Remusberg, or whatever it is to be 
called, and taking a south-western direction, arrive at Tanger- 
munde, near Stendal, in the Old March, with which we are all 
familiar. We shall find there a story of the Maid Lorenz, 
which is one of the most popular in the district.” 

“We need scarcely say ‘proceed,”” said Laurence, 
ad especially as the lady seems to have been a namesake of 
mine.’ 

“Her full name,” returned Maximilian, “ was Emerentia 
Lorenz, and so marvellous was ber beauty that all Tanger- 
munde was proud of her. She was likewise we!l endowed 
with property, real and personal. She had a town house 
adwirably furnished, and withal a large patch of woodland, 
bordered by good arable land. Now, one fine morning, in 
Whitsuntide, wben all nature wore a pleasant and promising 
aspect, this beautiful Brandenburg heiress, straying into a 
forest, there lost herself, and after much wandering about, lay 
down and slept, When she awoke the sun was already 
setting, and the way out of the wood seemed harder to he 
found ‘han ever. Sbe was therefore compelled to abandon 
the search, and made up her mind to remain beneath the trees 
all night. The return of morning brought with it renewed 

hopes, but again evening came, the wished-for discovery had 
not been made, and Emerentia was obliged to pass another 
night in the wood, teel'‘ng very weak through want of suste- 
nance, the few berries which she had eaten through the day 
proving anytbing but subs‘antial fare. On the third morning, 
however, when she awoke from ber night's sleep, she felt 
herself invigorated, avd uttered a fervent prayer, vowing 
that, if Heaven in its merey would allow her to leave the 
wood and return home,sbe would devote herself to a secluded 
religious life, and never marry. When her prayer was just 
concluded—and she was still on her knees—a stag rushed 
threugh the thicket, and,suddenly stopping himself, remained 
stationary before her, as if surprised to find her in so secluded 
@ spot. 


stance, would assuredly have converted the stag into an en- 
chanted prince, and we should have bad another Royal Ram 
or Beauty and the Beast, with all sorts of courtly decoration.” 
“ While we are on the subject of Tangermunde, I can tell 
you another tale, which is not so pretty, but far more curi- 
ou,” said Maximilian, 

“Then do so by all means,” returned Laurence. 

“Well, then, many years ago an -— couple lived in one 
of the streets of Tangermunde, and gained a subsistence 
partly by hard work, and partly by training bees. One day, 
while the old man was in his garden watching his hives, his 
wife came to the back door of the house to call him in to 
dinner. To her astonishment she perceived standing behind 
him, and looking over his shoulder, a man dressed in a long 
flame-colored cloak, with a red cap on his head. So great 
was her terror, that she returned into the house without call- 
ing her husband, where her alarm was increased, when 
glancing at a picture, which had hung against the wall from 
time immemorial, she observed that it bore a strong resem- 
blance to the red-clad, pale-faced stranger in the garden. 
When her husband came in after awhile, she questioned him 
about his strange visitor, but he did not seem to understand 
what she meant, and strongly asserted his opinion that she 
had been dreaming.” 

“Some would have entertained a less courteous hypo- 
thesis,” interrupted =] 

“ Courteous or not, it led to a few words,” proceeded Maxi- 
milian, “causing the first quarrel that had ever ruffled the 
lives of this worthy pair. On the noon of the following day, 
the old lady, going to the back door as before, saw the same 
apparition; but her husband, so far from seeming to be aware 
of its presence, walked straight through it, without meeting 
any apparent obstacle, and asked her if the visitor of the pre- 
vious day had again made his appearance. Sorely perplexed, 
the old lady, on that very day proceeded to her confessor, 
and asked him what had best be done under these very diffi- 
cult circumstances. She was informed that on the next day 
she ought to enter the garden herself at the time of noon, 
make a sign of the cross, and boldly ask the stranger whence 
he had come, and whither he was going. This counsel she 
followed, and at tke prescribed hour went into the garden, 
her husband, for some reason or other, refusing to accompany 
her, in spite of her urgent entreaties. The stranger was 
there, the questions were asked, and by way of answer, the 

r old lady rectived from an icy cold hand a slap which 
Tevelled her with the ground. When her husband came to 
look for her, she lay extended on a spot in the garden where 
two pate crossed. The stranger was not to be seen.” 

“It isa strange feature in this story, that the spectre, con- 
trary to precedent, selects noon for the time of his appear- 
ance,” observed Laurence. 

“ And perhaps it is still more strange,” added Maximilian, 
“ that the red man should reappear within the last forty years. 
The death of the poor old lady, who rr three days after 
her encounter with the apparition, and carried to the grave 
five black finger-marks on her cheek, occurred long ago ; but 
according to popular belief, a little girl, of two years, belong- 
ing to more recent owners of that house, could never be pre- 
vailed upon to walk on the cross-path, but always chose some 
other way, and when asked for her reason, exclaimed ‘ Red 
man! Red man!’ The child died at the age of five, and they 
accounted for her terror by affirmirg that she had actually 
seen a red man standing on the indicated spot.” 

“This red man seems to be very fond of killing people,” 
observed Edgar. ‘“ Did he box the ears of the little girl ?” 

“On the contrary,” replied Maximilian, “though he was 
seen in the garden after the death of the old woman, he never 
molested anybody.” 

“He must have been intensely -humored,” said Laur- 
ence, “ to allow the old man to walk through him.” 

“True—and all Ging considered,” remarked Edgar, “I 
think the old woman had better have left him alone. But 
after all, what is this red man supposed to be ?” 

“That I cannot say,” replied Maximilian, “ but there is a 
story connected with that apparition, which, perhaps, you 
would like to hear, though it is possibly a comparatively re- 
cent invention. You are to suppose that ages ago, the son of 
one of the great men of Tapgermuude fell in love with a girl 
of humble condition, though his father had chosen for him a 
lady to whose family he was deeply indebted.” 

o We have heard of similar positions before,” ejaculated 
gar. 

“ The poor girl, lamenting her bapless state, sat one even- 
ing in the garden,” continued Laurence. 

“ The identical garden, afterwards tenanted by the old cou- 
ple ?” inquired Laurence. 

“ The identical garden, afterwards tenanted by the old cou- 
ple,” echoed Maximilian. “ Suddenly, in the full light of 
the moon, she saw standing in the cross-path a little map, 
who, bidding her not to be alarmed, asked her to come to the 
sume spot on the following evening. She complied with the 
request, and at the appointed place found the litule man, who, 
seating himself beside her, narrated his own history. He 
was, it seemed, the ghost of a Wendish prince, why, by birth 
a heathen, had become a Christian through his ‘ove for a 
Christian lady, and bad deserted a bride of his own in con- 
sequence. Having overheard his declaration of love made to 





“After awhile he touched her with his horns, motioning 
her to follow him, and as she did not appear to understand, 
he knelt down, so clearly inviting her to seat herself on his 
back that she, without hesitation, accepted the offer. Away 
they went, the gag being evidently acquainted with every 
inch of the track, and soon the woud was behind them, and 
Tangermunde in sight. Without stopping the stag carried 
his fair burden through the streets of the town, till he reached 
the portals of the church of St. Nicholas, where be knelt 
down, and Emerentia alighted. While she was engaged 
within the holy edifice, rendering thanks for her delivery, he 
remained respectfully at the door, and afterwards accompanied 
her to his house, which henceforth he made his home, now 
and then paying a visit to the forest, but never remaining 
long absent. A collar, which she fastened round his neck, 
and which was inscribed with her name, protected him from 
injury as be went to and fro, the inbabitants of the town 
generally regarding him with veneration. To her vow of 
celibacy she rigidly adhered, and she set up in the church of 
Su. Nicnolas, to which she bequeathed ber estate, a stag’s 
head, upon which was a full-length figure representing her- 
self. This figure, I believe, still remains in its place, although 
the church has been converted into a hospital, and it is said 
that strange unearthly voices are heard if any one ventures 
to touch the borns ot the stag.” 

“ That is a very pretty story—pretty from {ts simplicity,” 
observed Laurence. “The supernatural element creeps into 
it without destroying its natural interest.” 

“Ay,” said Edgar, “ how it would bave been altered if it 
ba! fallen in o the hands of one of the professed tale-makers ; 
Vhe Countess d’Aulnoy, or Madame de Villeneuve, for ia- 





| her rival on the banks of the Elbe, the forsaken damsel flung 
| herself into the stream anc perished. The prince buried her 
| with all honor; but her father condemned him to wander 
upon earth until he was released from the spell by a pair of 
faithful lovers, whom no consideration could separate. Not 
having been fortunate 1 ¢ to find a couple answering to 
this description, he had bad recourse to other expedients. 
He had, for instance, built a convent, endowed it with all his 
wealth, and even died in it; but all this had been to no pur- 
pose, and since the hour of his decease he had been a miser- 
able wanderer. Now, however, deliverance seemed at hand, 
and he bade the girl meet him on the following evening with 
a spade in her hand.” 

“ That will make three evenings,” interposed Edgar ; “ he 
would have economised time if he had told his story, and 
given his orders for the spade on the first.” 

“Have you ey that predilection for the number 
three which is visible in so many legends and popular tales ?” 
asked Laurence. 

“T stand corrected,” said Edgar. 

“The girl came as required, although there was a violent 
storm, and though an oak on the cross-path was struck b’ 
lightning, she boldly used her spade, and dug the ground till 
she came to an iron chest full of gold and precious stones. 
This treasure she presented on the following morning to her 
lover, who, releasing his father trom all pecuniary difficulties, 
married her without obstacle. The little red man was never 
seen again, and it was therefore to be presumed thut he had 
attained the desired repose; but his portrait was painted 
— mewory, and hupg up as a grateful monument in the 

ouse, 





—, 


“Here we have the picture that was seen by the old wo. 

man,” remarked Edgar; “but altogether this pretended ip. 
troduction does not accurately fit the popular story. The red 
man ought not to have reappeared, after he had assisted the 
girl to marry her lover, and yet it is to account for his appear. 
ance at an after date that the tale is told.” 
‘ “ At all events we understand why he slapped the old wo. 
man’s face,” said Laurence. “The ghost of a man, who has 
built a convent, and ended his life in penitence, is, from the 
legendary point of view, an honest ghost, and would, there. 
fore, naturally dislike to be exorcised like an evil spirit.” 

“ Nevertheless,” a meme Edgar, “ he need not have hit so 
hard.”—All the Year nd. 
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THEFTS FROM AN OLD KEEPSAKE. 


Here and there, on old-fashioned drawing-room tables, 
especially those of ancient maiden ladies in the country, ma 
still be seen, ranged in psim array, those delightful old Ann 
which our grandfathers used to present to their children. Thy 
are bound in russia, in plain black leather, in crimson silk, ig 
vellum, or in morocco; on the first page is a circular space 
surrounded by a design of Cupids and flowers. In this 
may observe the distinguished autograph of the donor—“ To 
Matilda, from her affectionate Uncle.” The volume js 
entitled “The Souvenir,” “The Keepsake,’ “ Friendship’s 
Offering,” “The Annual,” and so on. As for the contents, 
they are all as much alike as this day’s paper is like yester. 
day’s. Verse forms the staple; verse of a fashion now 
nearly extinct, such as“ Lines to a Girl Dancing,” “ From the 
Italian,’ “On a Child Weeping,’ “ Stanzas to * * * #”_ 
neat, workmanlike, and insipij. With these, like so many 
literary sandwiches, tales, sketches, and essaylets, not always 
so remarkable for literary power as for smoothness. The 
tales are mostly of a romantic order. The writers, innocent 
of any foreign experience east of the North Foreland, love 
to transport themselves in fancy to the realms of the rising 
sun, . 


“And give you, mixed with western sentimentalism, 
Some glimpses of the finest orientalism.” 


Like Moore, in “Lalla Rookh,” they delight in palm trees 
and rose gardens; they ~ ¢ im the dangerous alcoves of the 
seraglio, among imprisoned beauties with melting eyes and 
languishing sighs; their pages are all aglow with Deers, 
Fakeers, Brahmins, and Circassians; the scenery is softer 
than ever human eye has seen, or more rugged and wild thas 
ever pencil of painter has drawn. So, in the quiet county 
homes of England, the imaginations of the girls were drawn 
away from their dull and quiet surroundings to wild and 
wonderful visions of love and adventure, which might have 
been dangerous were they not too unreal and unlike any 
possible’ earthly life to do them any harm. Sometimes, turv- 
ing over the pages, one may chance upon a story of such 
weird and terrible fancy that it lingers for ever in the 
memory. One such I remember, but forget where I read it 
It was called “ The Scapegoat.” Laden with the sins of the 
people, the hapless beast was, as we know, driven forth into 
the wilderness, there to perish. The story relates how, ons 
certain occasion, the miserable man entrusted with the tsi 
of driving it forth wandered too far from the camp si 
missed the track; how night fell, and he strayed still farther 
from the track, till, when day broke, he was hopelessly los. 
Perishing with famine, he kills and eats the scape-goat, taking 
upon himself the sins of the camp. How the idea is worked 
up I forget, only I remember so far, and the shuddering horr 
=~ fell upon my own mind when I read the story 338 

The tales, however, are not all Oriental. Many, obedieu! 
to the influences of the great Peninsular war, are laid it 
Spain, and tell of intrigues and perils among the dusk-evel 
damsels of Madrid and Barcelona. Guitars, fans, mantis 
duennas, and closed jalousies, form almost as good a setlilg 
~ age trees, rose gardens, and the inevitable voice of the 





When one opens these books one feels somehow as if thert 
was @ greater gulf than that indicated by the lapse of forty 

ears between ourselves apd the last generation but om 

k, for instance, at this frontispiece picture of Lady Selits 

in the bloom of her youth. First cover the face. Of whol 
does it remind you? With little corkscrew curls hanging * 
each side, and a cluster of corkscrew curls at top, kept! 
position by a vast comb, it is=—yes—yes, it must be—thel 
old maiden lady you know, who lives in ber pretty 
house so daintily kept, all alone with her ancient serra 
She wears her hair in exactly the same fashion still, min 
of the havoc wrought by those curls forty years sit 
Other fashions may change; she has given up the 
sleeves, her waist has sunk a good six inches below the ® 
fashion of her youth; but those curls—those cur 
alone, or baldness, shall part her from them. Then uncon 
the face, and you have the old lady herself when she ¥® 
bright young girl of twenty, dreaming of love and 
| all the agitations and anxieties of motherh 


thing! Would she have been happier had her dreams 0® 


true than she is now, with her life like a sheltered mount 
tarn, undisturbed by any winds, bright, cold, passionless 


tae 


unwarmed by any sun ? : 
And then the men of the stories. They drink 
every man drinks punch in vast quantities—such as be 
in these degenerate days could scarcely carry. Were 
digestions ther of cast iron? They never smoke. ‘on 
is a sign of reckless dissipation or else a mark of 
travel. Even in Bob Sawyer’s party of medical students 
one of them proposes a pipe or mentions the word 
Wonderful! They wear high stocks, tight-fit an 
and faces clean-shaven, save for a mutton-chop whisker. 
word is written in italics, as something foreig? 
strange. They dine together off a rump and — 
upset the watchman in his box, and fight the Charley; 
arrange duels as the necessary accompaniment of peo 
civilisation ; they travel by stage coaches, ard — : 
adventures in road-side inns; an occasional highwaym 5 
masked across Bagshot Heath; and along the roa 
North clatter the post-chaises which hasten 
Green. . 
There is another side to the picture. We are conscive 
as calm. We are still in the time of King les 
in the last years of his rule, but disturbed by the ay 
the approaching usurper, King Struggle. No one ‘id 
hurry. No one wants to invent things. Why = 
things come to disturb people? No one wae ti 
ter than his neighbor; no one seems to trouble 
ut change. We are between 1820 and 1830; ert 
Bill is a good way ahead ; railways are not yet bu bs 
bly forcing its way into machinery, but 
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to happy Hampstead and breezy Hornsey. We do not ask 
for statute holidays, and the Saturday afternoon is still a time 
of quiet industry and leisurely labor, like all the rest of the 
week. Inevery sketch, every tale, every poem of this time, 
there breathes this air of unhurried preparation. There is no 
scamping of work, no haste tu fix down one idea and scamper 
off to catch another; rather, having one idea, our writers 
love to dwell upon it and linger over it, till everything has 
been said that can be said upon it. Painters illustrate the 
thoughts of the poets, poets those of the painter. No one is 
aa to be quick ; there is no stimulus of haste; and if we 
lose somewhat in crispness and smartness we certainly gain 
more in care, and polish, and smoothness. 


Why all this preamble? It is because I have before me, 
lent by a friend, an old manuscript volume containing most 
of the contributions to the “ Keepsake” of 1828, in the hand- 
writing of their authors. An unknown pen has supplied a 
table of contents with the names of such writers as he sup- 

d would prove interesting. The first thing one does 
under such circumstances is to turn over the Jeaves. They 
wrote better forty-five years ago—more clearly, with more 
character—because they wrote slower. They had notsuch good 
paper to write on; indeed most of the contributions are on 
rough coarse paper that we should now use for wrapping u 

ls. You see, as they were not in such a hurry, they ha 

no need for the smooth paper over which our pens travel so 
fast. Then they wrote on both sides, because of course the 
printers were not so pressed for time, and could well afford 
the little delay and inconvenience caused by neglecting the 
modern use. All the papers are anonymous, not because the 
authors wished to be unknown, but because, as it is explained 
in the preface, the generous fellows were anxious to give as 
much amusement as possible for the money, and so preferred 
that their readers should delight themselves during the year 
with guessing at the authorship of the various articles. 
Fancy ourselves spending the golden hours in guessing at the 
authorship of all the articles in a monthly magazine! Gentle 
reader, try and guess who wrote these pages. If you will 
honestly spend a week or so over this exciting amusement, 
and then cannot find out, I will ask the editor to tell you 
privately ; and, as Rabelais says, much good will you get for 
your pains. 

Upon my word, a strong table of .contents! A poem by 
Tom Moore, another by Perey B. Shelley, another by Sir 
James Mackintosh; contributions by Leigh Hunt; the au- 
thor of “ Gilbert Earle ;” and a brace of epigrams from the 
immortal 8. T.C. This is serious: a poem by Tom Moore, 
not included in his published works? One by. Shelley? 
Papers by Leigh Hunt? I hasten to the British Museum ; 
the “Keepsake” of 1828 is not there. Thus fate loves to 
mock us. 1 search the bookstalls in vain. Finally I succeed 
in getting a copy from the University library. The poem 
by Moore is not in it, nor are the epigrams by 8. T.C. One 
ot these, however, I find published in the “* Keepsake” for 
1829. But here is stmething; here is the poem called 
“Sadok the Wanderer” which the table of contents asserts tu 
be by Shelley. 

Tam not one of those who go into eestacies if they find a 
hitherto unpublished fragment of a great poet—a chip from 
his marble, a crogu’s made to try his pen, a wanton vagary in 
rhyme, the indolent effort of an idle hour, a boyish flight ere 
yet his wings are fledged. Most poets have collected their 
own verses and suppressed those they did not wish to ac- 
knowledge. Thus no one would care greatly to see again 
the youthful poems which are no longer included in “ Ten- 
nyson’s Poems.” Finding such flotsam and jetsam as the au- 
thors have cast overboard is very seldom productive of much 
profit; and if poets have purposely omitted from their col- 
lections verses contributed to periodicals and ephemerides, it 
is only fair to suppose that they considered them worthy of 
eblivion. There will, however, always attach some interest 
—an interest of curiosity—to these neglected and forgotten 
productions of genius. We would not willingly allow a 
single line written by a great poet, a single curve drawn by 
a great artist, to perish: we would save, if we could, every 
half thought, crude, rough, unfinished, which he has essayed 
to express. The feeling holds even with lesser bards, and all 
the more when the verses appear to have merit of their 


and can never be popular save with those bibliophiles who 
find no scent like the perfume ef Rusgia leather. Yet he 
always commands respect, and his books take ap honorable 
place upon the shelves. My “ Keepsake” has hal/ a dozen 
sketches by him, called “Dreams*on ‘the’ Border Land of 
Poetry,” which I should like to quotein full. As this cannot 
be let me take une or two. They are only thoughts for 
songs, mere memoranda for verse ; stray fancies of a would- 
be poet; tiny fragments of imagination; but be a Geli- 
cate, sweet, and altogether lovely. Read what he says on 
the bust of Bacchus: 


“ Gigantic, earnest, Juxuriant, his head a very bower of 
hair and ivy, his look a mixture of threat and reassurance ; 
and the giving of pleasure, the roughness of wine, is in his 
eyes, and the sweetness of it on his lips. Annibal Caracci 
would have painted such a face and grown jealous when his 
mistress looked at it. 

“ To those shoulders belong the hands that lifted the satyr 
by the nape of the neck, and played with the lion’s mouth as 
with a dog’s. 

“ Cannot you see the glow in the face, even though sculp- 
tured ?—a noontide of the south in its strength, with dark 
wells in the eyes, under locks and sunny leaves? The ge- 
niality of his father Jove is in it with the impetuosity of 
wine; but it is the lord, not the servant, of wine; the urger 
of the bowl among the divinities, when the pulses of heaven 
are in a movement with song and dance, and goddess by the 
side of looks downward. 

“Such did he appear when Ariadne turned pale with lov- 
ing him, and he said, with divine insolence in his eye, ‘Am 
I not better than a mortal?” 

Here is one called “ A sight of the gods :” 


“T sat upon a green platform under pines, my legs resting 
over the edge upon a natural step; and a valley lay before 
me, in a heatk ; oval, perfect, with hills in the distance. And 
I said, ‘ By the love I bear you, visions of beauty, come before 
me, and play in magnificent shows.’ 

“ And they came. 

“ And I saw gods and white goddesses, of mighty stature 
but lovely, for coarseness was not discernible in their fea- 
tures, but all beauty. And they floated in and about, as my 
thought summoned them, reclining in the air in the easiness 
of their will. 

“ There was Apollo, and he slew the Python in a twilight; 
and Aurora came, 2ud the morn broke with gold and roses; 
and the Graces, and the whole place became white with 
lilies ; and there was Paris, giving the apple, aud the Muses; 
and Hercules and Alceste; and Pav, Pomona, Hylas, and 
Zephyrus and Flora, and the Hesperides. Zephyr took Flora 
in the air with a net, as the Italian poet sings; and the twins 
of Leda passed with their dancing lights; and Hercules led 
along Alceste, who, in the faintness of her death, had been as 
mighty as he. . 

“Sometimes music poured as from a hundred fountains, 
and sometimes a goddess called. Not a leaf then stirred— 
but the silence trembled. I heard Yenus speak, which was 
as ‘f there should never be sorrow more.” 


Here is an epigram by Coleridge. A marginal note refers 
me to “ Owen's “Epigrams,” and also to “Notes und Que- 
ries,” first series. [ have not taken the trouble to hunt up 
the references, but I copy out the epigram. No doubt it 
will be as new to most of my readers as it was to me. 


“ Sly Belzebub took all occasions 
To try Job’s constancy and patience. 
He took his honor, took his health, 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His servants, horses, oxen, cows— 
But cunning Satar did not take his spouse. 


“ But heaven, that brings out good from evil, 
And loves to disappoint the devil, 
Had predetermined to restore 
Twofold all he had before : 
His servants, horses, oxen, cows. 
Short-sighted devil! not to take his spouse !” 


have always thought that I would much rather, very much 
rather, have a complete series of the poor old despised 
“ Keepsake.”— Temple Bar. 


V—— ee 
BUSYBODIES. 


We have all much to be thankful for. We can rarely take 
a walk without attracting the notice of observant friends, who 
straightway inform the world of the fact. If we knock our 
eye against some hard substance—a stone wall, or an iron 
tailing, for instance—we are sympathized with by commisera- 
ting beings, who, as soon as they have left us, inform the 
next friend they meet that we have been fighting and got 
awfully mauled. We cannot have an amicable little tiff with 
our wife—and will not the best regulated couples vary the 
monotony of their honeyed intercourse by occasional “ tiffs ?” 
—without it being noised abroad that we live a cat and dog 
life. If we assert our marital authority in the mildest fashion, 
we are set down as pe:fect brutes; if the gentleness of our 
nature induces us to give way in trifles, it is reported that we 
are henpecked, a reproach difficult for a man to bear in a 
becomingly meek manner. If we owe our tailor a bill, which 
we are rather tardy in liquidating, the rumor goes forth that 
we are on the verge of bankruptcy. Because we take a glass 
or two of good old pert after our dinner, it is said that we 
are confirmed sots, and will, probably, sooner or later, drink 
ourselves to death. By paying an occasional visit to the 
theatre, and to gatherings of a festive character at friends’ 
houses, we find that it is openly asserted that we are empty- 
pated and frivolous. The Rev. Mr. Sleepaway is sometimes 
ratber soporific, and the pew in which we put ourselves twice 
every Sunday very comfortable. What wonder, then, that 
the combination is now and then too much for us, and we fall 
victims to the god of sleep? But what is the result? Why 
it is declared—of course when we are not by—that we are the 
very incarnations of evil, and must be dead to all that is 
godly in failing to listen to the “ nice” sermon ot good Mr. 
Sleepaway. If we send our children to a first-rate school, 
and have them taught Greek and Latin, French and German, 
mathematics and the piano, drawing, music, and all the 
accomplishments and branches of a first-rate education, it is 
pityingly said what fools we are to throw away our money 
upon what will not be of the slightest utility to our children. 
If, on the other hand, we almost confine their education to a 
knowledge of the three “ Rs,” people sorrowfully murmur 
that they are surprised we do not know better, and opine that 
either our resources must be very limited, or our stingiuess 
extremely great. It is, of course, highly satisfactory for us 
to know that so many worthy folk take an interest in our 
affairs; but it is not by any means pleasant that thus should 
be spread aboard a number of scandalous reports to our dis- 
advantage. We can appreciate ihe kindness of our friends, 
evidenced in the interest they take in our behalf, but should 
feel deeply gratified if their attentions were a trifle less 
assiduovs. 
Most of these reports to one’s discredit are spread abroad 
by a certain class of people, who may at once be detected 
from their conversation, which would lead innocent listeners 
to the conclusion that they knew everything about every- 
body. Certainly they do know a good deal. They go about 
picking up information as untiringly as a country reporter 
hunts up “ paragraphs.” ‘They are always ready to gossip. 
They are prepared to gush over with sympathetic feeling 
when Mrs. B. relates the peccadilloes of Mr. B., and, by their 
persuasive and inviting manner, induce the poor soul to say a 
good deal more than she intended, and upon mature reflec- 
tion, considers she has any right to. How craftily they in- 
sinuate that Mr. B. does not like his home as much as he 
ought, and is not so generous and kind as he might be. Hav- 
ing cxtracted an admission to this effect, what touching em- 
phasis they throw into the words “they never knew things 
were as bad as that.” But they will act as mediator; the 
result of their mediating efforts being, in a general way, that 
they are met by the “coarse brute” in a manner which is 
very insulting, and that an open breach is created between 
husband and wife. They can, in preference to pursuing the 
course just indicated, adopt another. They may urge injured 
Mrs. B. to stand up for her rights, and inform her that they 














: ee _| would never submit to such treatment. Perhaps Mrs. B. is 
wn. in se eters a . —— yom induced to act as advised, and never regrets doing so but once, 
I had written the above when, like a drop of cold water} was worthy of a longer remembrance. That busy and active and that is ever after. How these people gloat over a really 
down my back, came the thought that perhaps “ Sadok the | prain always at work through a life of nearly seventy years unbappy and discordant household. How they keep on 
Wanderer” was not Shelley’s at all. First, the handwriting, | oyent not to be altogether forgotten after only forty years calling there offering their mock sympathy, their real object 
it seemed too good ; then the lines themselves, they seemed | He was, each in turn physician, barrister, political’ writer being to obtain as much information as they can, How soon 
too bad. Again, Shelley in 1828 had been dead for six judge vl Bombay and member of Parliament : always | they remark if the house is untidy, and the children in the 
years, and the preface speaks of the authors as living men;| writer of verse. Yet who remembers now his “ Vindicis | S8™e condition as their home; if Mrs. B. is abad temper, and 
and Mrs. Shelley, who collected all the fragments with such | Gallic.” his defence of Peltier, bis History of England, and Mr. B. in the sulks. How they endeavor to cheer everybody. 
pious care, would surely have heard of this. With many | 4}) the many works which came from his pen? I find "a set | Mr. B. is encouraged to linger over his old port after dinner. 
misgivings I took the MS. to one who had a right to speak | o¢ verses in my “ Keepsake,” pretty if not strong, attributed Mrs. B. is strongly advised during a very confidential chat to 
about Sbelley’s handwriting, because he knows it better to him. Whether they be his or not, | have no means of rush into extravagance. It is, perhaps, a just retribution for 
than any living man. He dashed my hopes to the ground at telling ” ‘Blere are two stansas: . listeners to such pests that Mr. B.’s friends should Jearn— 
once: “ Not Shelley’s hand, not Shelley’s style,” , ; hae greatly to their surprise—that he is a heavy drinker, and Mrs. 
Lying Table of Contents! what enmity did thy compiler “ Hark! The winter wind is singing, 2s acquaintances should be told—also to their astonish- 
bear to me—not born when he wrote—that he should do this And the spirit of the year ment—that she is an extravagant woman and an improvident 
thing? Snowy flowers white is flinging housewife. But it may be said, what matters all this? the 
We must give up Shelley—oh, mendacious table of con- Gently far and near, idle tales are not believe. Arethey not? We sbould rather 
tents !—and fall back upon our Moore. His verses are writ- (Such as lie on a maiden dead) think they are. That is the pity of it. You, reader, when 
ten in a small, clear, and rather crabbed hand—such a hand On the hoar December's head. you are told that your friend is spending more than his in- 
as we find in one accustomed to much writing of Greek—a come, and will come to grief, implicitly believe the report. 
rapid hand,a neat hand. The verses, which are evidently Why do you? It is, apparently, one of the natural instincts 
not a copy, but just as they were written, with a few tnfling 
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‘© Yet another winter day 
And the snowy flow’r is fiown; 
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corrections, did not appear in the “ Keepsake” at all, for 
some reason impossible to explain. Nor do I remember see- 
ing them in any of the collections of Moore’s works. Here 
they are: 


Yet another morning grey, 

And the year is gone! 
Gone, where all have gone before, 
To the sea without a shore.” 


of the English people to believe the worst of their neighbors 
and gloat over their misfortunes. But this would not matter 
so much if the tales set in circulation were true. But they 
are not. The busybodies in relating a true account craw 
upon their imaginations to an alarming extent; and then, 








“ Let us listen to the song 

Which hath met and mocked our ear 
All the witched even long 

In the forest far and near ! 
‘Comealong! Come along! 


" after a story has been repeated three or four times, its author 
m3 wes mabe Be pv ge Hiren ow veg eed would hardly recognise it. They instinctively conclude that 
one. in m Bo spe Py ES abroad I have fallen amone ‘man unless their narratives are very highly colored people would 

: yi cient ethane d have oteirved a * ie ¥| not care to listen to them. “But the active interference of 
of my ee ee ken wd es nak . rail among | such folk is what is most to be dreaded. Beware of he or she 
on ph nner potted ewe tee civil-oo mile who tells a parent that sons and a _— not a 

, “Te ve pr tai ings. eware, also, of those who 
“ Again, again, O pretty song, tary service, possesses a small library, varying from ten to ana the Acer wey ona an hep tens is in your 
Pretty sylvan melody ! fifty volumes, which he always carries about with him, and sent They will’ make mischief in one way if they 
Thee the lark who soareth high, regards with an idolatrous veneration. His first care, in cannot in another. They must have a finger in everybody's 
Or the dove who loves to wail, pitching his camp, is to “ put up his books.” He does this| nie If they cannot conduct their own—as is frequently the 
Or the paler nightingale solemnly, as if it was an act of worship. Once done, the sl he a manage your business, greatly to their own 
(Singing like a voice forgot, books are off his mind, because he never, by any chance, satisfactionfif to no one else’s. So they goon prying and 
Sad and sweet,)—may equal not.” opens one of them. You may take them down if you like ; ing about, collecting and repeating all the idle tales they 
you will find them all to be presents from female relations. epying shout, ~am ar wy cad wide “until they become u: tf 
_ Leigh Hunt belongs to a class of literary men now becom- They are nicely bound. They are mostly religious, with pest ———— i pag in as 8 host of red 
ing extinct. To an idolatrous love of books he added a deli; | pretiy titles: “ Drops of Comfort,” “ Words of Guidance,” ee oa selina sas — 
cate sensitiveness which only wanted strength and grasp to | and the like ; books peculiarly adapted to the wants of the | "™°*—*“°7@ via 
make him one of our greatest writers. He is the Hawthorue young subaltern or aspiring merchant in the colonies. Some- ee 
of England ; he delights in half tints, subdued lights, touches | times you will find them of a severe turn. Thus, you may| Facts ror THe Lapres—Mrs. ©. G. Dodd, Bloomfield, 


of color, suggestion rather than delineation. Le revels in light upon Pollock’s “Course of Time,” Akenside’s “ Plea-|N. J., has used a $50 Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 
Memories of books; he is haunted by thoughts he has formed 


} : sures of Imagination,” Young’s “ Night Thoughts;’ and | chine sir.ce 1860, in family and general sewing, without re- 
in old tomes; he loves to recur to them, dwelling on them| other standard works of an interestiug and useful character. pairs, and but one needle broken. See the new Improve- 
With regretful fondness, So he follows rather than Jeads, Looking upon these dreary gift books of the present day, I! ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACE’S THEATER —EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Lydis Thompecn, iz © 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Wiliam Horace Lingard. and his Talented Company. 
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WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 
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SPECIAL. NOTICES. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 1 DAYS. Prizes | 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
dloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 








OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—imilar in quality to the best 
English prodoctions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial Sold by the box, st the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





AREY DU BAkEY’s vesnche prepr ARABICA Foop 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, Tan nalightfal vevers 
JOHN F. HENRY. Agent, 8 College Place, New 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the Atzson in fotune will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursdsy afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 





As there remain but a few copies of the “‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as 4 premium te our subscribers, it is requested thst those who 
wish to hsve this picture will make i lication, so a8 to pre- 
veut dissppointmest. 
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POOR JOHN BULL. 

An Englishman without a grievance would certainly be 
an anomalous character, for among no people is the art of 
grumbling carried out to so prodigious an extent. It would 
have been supposed that with the vast strides that country 
has made of late years in the pursuit of commerce and in- 
dustry, and with the increase in the materia] welfare of all 
classes of the population, that this national idiosyncrasy 
would assume a milder tone; but, on the contrary, the richer 
he becomes the more thoroughly John Bull indulges in the 
elucidation of his whimsies. His latest grievance owes its 
origin to the recent advance in coal and meat, and although we 
must own that there are in this problem of political economy 
some points that suggest future difficulties, we cannot endorse 
the gloomy predictions with which the English papers are 
filled regarding these momentous questions of the day. It 
would, indeed, be almost a national calamity if the rapid 
enhancement in the price of coal] should continue to rule in 
Great Britain, so closely are the products of the mines 
affiliated with every branch of industry ; but we believe that 
gach will not be the case, as we hear on all sides the deter- 
mination to stimulate the production, so as to equalise the 
supply and demand, and we expect, therefore, to see a reac- 
tion in the current rates that will dispel much of the alarm 
now felt on the subject. In the mean time, we must admit 
that the steady and gradual increase in the price of many of 
the main necessaries of life assumes a grave aspect as regards 
those toiling thousands in British life, who only by unceas- 
ing efforts manage to make both ends meet, or to keep the 
wolf from the door. Indeed, it becomes evident that under 
duress, either every class must receive higher wages, or that 
means must be resorted to, in order to meet the deficiency, 
that will gradually change the characteristics of the popula- 
tion. Both Englishmen and Americans are uaturally waste- 
ful, and it is a well known faet that a Dutch or Belgian 
housewife, by mere method, and bya better knowledge of the 
culinary art, will make the same provisions for the same 
family last twice as long as in the Anglo-Saxon household. 
But these reforms are not easy to effect, as is amply proved 
by the difficulty that has been encountered in introducing 
successfully the canned meats of Australia into the British 
markets. 

We have not the intention of entering into the details of 
these questions that are now attracting so much attention in 
England. We merely allude to them in order to suggest a 
remedy. “ If coal, meat and provisions of all kinds keep on 
rising, there will soon only be two classes in the country—the 
very rich and the very poor.” This was the language of a 
factory operative at a recent meeting of his class in England. 
And although we doubt the correctness of bis reasoning, the / 


| co-operation and cconomy, and we hope to see such pre- 
| cepts laid before the British housewife in a plain, concise 
manner, as will enable her to overcome the difficulties with 
| which she is surrounded. But there are other classes of 
the population that suffer still more acutely from these 
causes, chief among whom are persons of fixed but mode- 
Tate incomes. With them the struggle to maintain appear- 
ances must be severe indeed, and much of the inward com- 
fort of the household is without doubt sacrificed to that 
end. A writer in the “Standard” thus treats the subject: 
“The struggle is an essentially vicious one. Why should 
Jones, who has £500 a-year, be moved to imitate the mode of 
life, and by all kinds «f cheats and pretences to have the 
outward seeming of, his reighbor Brown, who happened to 
have £1,000a-year? The question is not answerable within 
|the limits of a single newspaper article. It involves the 
| whole plan and spirit of modern society. It comprehends 
the advance in the cost of living among the middle classes ; 
the peculiar complexion of our contemporary criminal re- 
cords; the shows, the shams, the sufferings of our every-day 
life ; the dismal atonements for brief years of ‘ appearances’ 
which have been kept up to cheat and rouse the envy of our 
next-door neighbors. We are told the calls of hospitality 
and charity become constantly harder to meet among the 
clergy and other gentlemen. It is because these gentlemen 
strive to rival the hospitality of their richer friends; and 
have not the courage to oppose to the general worship of 
money, the dignity of the scholar’s sober board, and of the 
host who does not command company through the strength 
of hiscook. This is why £1,000 a-year in 1872 goes no farther 
than £600 a-year went in 1850. He who is not rich, vexes 
his little soul with hourly contrivances, that shall make him 
appear so; and turn that honest girl, his wife, into a bediz- 
ened sham, in every fold of whose robe lurks a falsehood 
Since the great admire only—or court only—the rich, he will 
appear to beso. Better to spread the good man’s table than 
out of a slender purse, to furnish forth a miserable sham of 
the rich man’s feast.” 


THE FRENCH LOAN. 


The magnificent result of the placing of the recent loan in 
France is one of the most curious incidents of this sensational 
age. But a decade of years since, it would have appeared 
an utter impossibility to effect such a gigantic operation with- 
out seriously damaging all the money markets of Europe. 
The sum required was 140 millions, and the offering 
amounted to 1,600 millions, or more than twice the amount 
of the English national debt. Such a proof of the vastness 
of the reserved pecuniary resources of modern seciety was 
never before adduced, and it is the more gratifying as it 
shows an unshaken confidence in the stability of France, de- 
spite the misfortunes with which she has been afflicted. The 
Minister of Finance announced the result to the Assembly in 
the following glowing terms: “ As to ourselves, we should 
err in manifesting vanity at this success. We should com- 
mit a grievous fault in not maintaining the modest part which 
we have imposed upon ourselves, and which, constituting 
our real dignity, is at the same time our safeguard—but we 
may note the vitality of our beloved France, the place she 
holds among other nations, the just idea of her incomparable 
solyency, and the confidence she inspires in Europe. A nation 
like ours, showing the faith she has in herself, is justified in 
counting on the future. She has a right to consider the 
severe lesson she has received as an expiation of her faults 
and a surprise of fortune, but, thank heaven, France is not 
condemned to see in it a sign of decadence.” The Minister 
said he felt it necessary to thank God for the protection ac- 
corded to France. God had given the country an abundant 
harvest,and had given French patriotism the possibility of 
extending its generosity towards making the sacrifice which 
had already been accepted. M. Goulard concluded as follows : 
“ Let us not forget that it is to France, pacific, laborious, and 
just—to France, firmly devoted to ideas of order and wise 
liberty—that it is to a Conservative Republic—faithful to the 
principles which are the eternal basis of civilised society, 
that our fellow citizens and foreigners have given testimony 
of their absolute confidence. Despite our errors and misfor- 
tunes, the world has not ceased to believe in us, and does not 
doubt the destiny which is reserved for us by Providence. 
Let us not doubt it ourselves, but merit it by union, wisdom, 
and patience.” 

There is a great show of truth in this somewhat inflated 
language, but we still have misgivings as to the ultimate re- 
sult of the financial measures resorted to by the government 
in their efforts to effect a liberation of their territory. We 
do not doubt the thrift or patriotism of the French people. 
Industry, patience, self-denial, and a strong desire to rise in 
the world, or, at least, to obtain a competence, are qualities 
which must save France from any real decadence. As long 
as they exist there will be a sound social body ; and the errors 
of rulers, the blunders of generals, the vanity and turbulence 
of legislators, will be unable to inflict upon it a mortal wound. 
There arises, however, another question that must needs be 
solved before the success of the loan can be affirmed, and 
that is whether the subscribers had speculation or investment 
most in view, when they committed themselves to such 





gigantic operations. The first instalment was very light, and 
| in order to facilitate the operation, orders were issued to 
j accept collaterials instead of gold or currency. It was well 


working man should remember that if he receives more | known, from the favorable terms offered, that the loan would 
money as a producer he must also expend more as a con-} be quoted at once at a premium, and much of the subscrip- 
sumer. The true solution of the difficulty is to be found in| tion was taken for mere speculative purposes. If the major 





part of the loan cgn be readily absorbed by those who can 
affoid to hold the titles, the ultimate success is assured, but 
if they are in weak hands, the premium may fall, and a loss 
instead of a profit must ensue, without detracting from the 
ultimate value of the securities. 

Under a political aspect, the popularity with which the 
loan has been received, will have a great effect on the future 
of the French nation. It proves that the hoarded riches of 
the country have been scarcely brought into requisition during 
the recent struggle, and that they are at the service of any 
government that will ensure the stability of the State. The 
extraordinary success of the loan in foreign countries is also 
of importance, as showing a solidarity of sentiment, and a 
community of ideas between seemingly opposing elements. 
This tribute to French solvency, cn the part of Germany, 
must assuage some of the bitterness that actually exists 
between the two countries, but we do not wish to exaggerate 
the result. France will scarcely admit that her supremacy 
in Continental affairs is forever passed from her, and at some 
future time the struggle will be resumed under altered circum- 
stances. In the meantime, the loans she is raising to free her 
territory, bind her over to keep the peace for years to come, 
and perhaps the pursuits of art and industry will gradually 
erase from the nation’s heart the desire for revenge, with 
which it is now animated ; but we have grave misgivings on 
the subject. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


While pubiic attention is engaged on the question of undue 
influence in matters political, says the Pall Mall Gazette, more 
particularly as exercised by the Roman Catholic priesthood 


*| over their flocks, Lord Penzance and the full Court of Pro- 


bate have been, curiously enough, considering the very same 
question in its relation to domestic life. The case in which 
the question arose has just been decided. The plaintiff, Mr. 
Parfitt, a Roman Catholic priest, was the confessor to a Mrs. 
Connolly, a lady who resided near Bath, and who made a 
will by which he was left the residuary legatee. Mr. Law- 
less, the heir-at-law, who has since died, disputed the will on 
the ground of undue influence, but at the original hearing 
Lord Penzance ruled that there was po evidence in support 
of the plea. A rule nisi for a new trial was granted on a 
point raised by the defendant's counsel, which amounted ia 
substance to the contention that, from the peculiar relation in 
which the plaintiff stood to the testatrix, undue influence 
was prima facie to be assumed, and that the onus of proving 
that such undue influence had not been exercised lay upon 
the plaintiff himself. This point, Lord Penzance, delivering 
the judgment of the full court, has dismissed ; and unless, he 
said, it was just and right to conclude that a Roman Catholic 
priest holding the position of confessor must be held to pos- 
sess and exert over those whom he confesses such a domin- 
ion as to extinguish their free will, there were no materials 
from which such a conclusion could be drawn in the present 
case. Bequests of the kind involved in the present case are 
naturally suspicious, but the proposition contended for by 
the defendant, that a confessor is bound to prove the nega- 
tive of a charge of exercising undue influence, is manifestly 
untenable. 


The reports brought by the Panthay envoys now in Lon- 
don of their co-religionists in China illustrate how com- 
pletely the fanatical spirit of Mahommedanism has died out 
under the softening influence of Chinese religious toleration. 
The commonly accepted idea of a Mahommedan army march- 
ing with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other 
finds no realization among the followers of the Sultan Sulei- 
man, within whose territory the more stringent rules and 
statutes of the Koran are rapidly falling intoabeyance. The 
Mahommedan law has there little or no influence on the ad- 
ministration of justice, which is conducted after a purely 
Chinese fashion. The rdle Suleiman has chosen for himself 
indeed is that of the liberation of the Chinese from the for- 
eign yoke of the Tartar dynasty, and it is therefore his inte- 
rest to identify himself with the Chinese population and to 
avoid as far as possible every appearance of a desire to ex-. 
change a foreign temporal yoke fora strange religious despo- 
tism. But above and beyond this it is contrary to the nature 
of Chinamen to be religiously fanatical, and the more stern 
mandates of the Koran are secretly distasteful to the Chinese 
Mahommedans, who far from viewing all those of other 
faiths as their natural enemies, everywhere consort on the 
most friendly terms with their Buddhist neighbors. 


M. Fille has published in the Archives Medicales Belges an 
interesting article “On the Value of a Disinfectant,” in 
which he says we must not only get rid of offensive smells, 
but of all other products of decomposition, and that any 
substance which only effects one of those ends is a very 
imperfect disinfectant. He then passes in review some of 
the disinfectants in common use. Sulphate of iron, he 
considers, is useful from its action in decomposing ammo- 
nia carbonate and sulphohydrate. Perchloride of iron, be- 
sides this, precipitates albuminoid matters, and acts also by 
its chlorine. Lime disinfects organic matters, fixing car- 
bonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, and decomposing 
hydrosulphate of ammonia. The permang=:nate of potassium 
is a most energetic oxidizing agent, decomposing sulphu- 
retted hy: , destroying organic matter, and acting upon 
all fixed compounds with which it comes in contact. Chlo- 
rate of potassium may be used to disengage chlorine in places 
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like cesspools, that are not easy to reach by other means. | market here so as to compete with the imported article,on| August They say you can breathe, and live, and sleep, in 
Chloride of lime acts by the chlorine it sets free, and chemi-| sccount of the scarcity and high price of labor. Besides. | all the other months of the year; but if you will be such a 
cally decomposes most foul gases. Carbolic acid hinders the there is a great loss of land in tea culture until the plants fool as I am, and come, drink, and drink deep, not exacily 
formation of miasms, and is, therefore, a good preventive of attain their growth, which takes from three to five years. of the Pierian spring—not water, for that is poison bere— 


epidemics. 


| When the leaves are ready for picking this must be done by but claret, hock, champagne, porter, beer, and eat ice, and 
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an English journsl cays: Protemer 3 y.F.RS. who, hand labor, and in China it requires eight days’ work of little else, except bread and meat. 


since Sir Roderick Murchison’s decease, has become Director- , - alan — Ae ae ms = acca A curious work on “the humorous element in German | 

ical S ic | law,” by O. Giesk jus i i : 
general of the Geological Survey, has recently made public | 5, fusion, it would be to buy the China — 3 by — aap a published at Berlin The 
statements with regard to future supplies of coal which will | ion np Guiianiie fem gol prod author descrii punishments which were inflicted in 
comfort all those worthy people who feared that our grand- | § various parts of Germany, in some cases up to & very recent 











children would have nothing to burn. We have from time to 
time informed our readers of the geological speculations put 


The Portland breakwater, which bas just been finished, Period, with the object of humiliating the culprit, and expos- 
was begun in July, 1840, so that the work has taken twenty- 2 him to public ridicule. A common punishment was that 


forward to show that abundant deposits of coal are lying three years to build. The length from the shore to the fort | Of goimg im procession through the streets of a town or vil- 
ready for use below the New Red Standstone, and the strata | at the extreme northeast end is abcut a mile and 2 half; an lage in a dress covered with images of swords, whips, 1 pds, 
known to geologists as Permian, and now Professor Ramsay | opening of one hundred and fifty feet in breadth has been and other instrumen's of corporal chastisement. In Besse 
enlarges their scope, and lends them the weight of his | left at a quarter of a mile from the shore, so that ships of the Women who had besten ther husbands were .aade to ride 


authority. In the South Staffordshire and Shropshire dis- 
tricts, he says there are ten thousand million tons of coal 
“existing at a workable depth beyond the present limits.” 
Two thousand four hundred and ninety-four million tons 
underlie the present Warwickshire coal-field, and one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty millions, the Leicestershire 
field. After this, all people who love a good fire may cease 
to be apprehensive about lack of coal, and smelters of iron 
and other metals may look forward to doing (literally) a roar- 
ing trade for ages to come. Of course the mines will have 
to be as deep again as they are at present, and difficultics will 
increase; but we may be sure that they will be overcome by 
mechanical skill and ingenuity. It is safe, however, to pre- 
dict that posterity will pay a much higher price for their coal 
than the present generation. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Duily News says : 
“ The present ‘ Monsieur de Paris’ is known to have carried 
into effect many improvements in the guillotine, which were 
for the most part devised after lifelong meditation by his 
master and predecessor in the office of public executioner, 
the late M. Heindrich. The newly-modelled guillotine, 
which lately performed at La Roquette with unquestioned 
success, is likely in time to diminish the attendance of the 
public at executions, and to render them substantially as 
private as those which take place within the walls of New- 
gate. Formerly a high scaffold was raised to which the con- 
demned culprit ascended by many steps, and the crowd, 
though kept at a certain distance by military and police, 
could see as well as hear the huge knife when it fell with a 
heavy thud upon the neck. Now the steps are done away 
with. The guillotine is on the ground, on a level with the 
floor of the prison from which the condemned man issues, 
and it is impossible to see anything at all over the heads of 
the cavalry, which always keeps the ground. I speak of the 
public on foot. Of course, in a place like that of La 
Roquette, my lord Tom Noddy, by due payment, might get a 
good view from some neighboring window. M. Roch, the 
present executioner, is now on a professional tour in the 
provinces. He has just done his bloody office upon a 
murderer at Toulouse, and to-morrow he is to take off the 
heeds of two very bad ruffians at Marseilles. He has been so 
considerate as to take with him two guillotines, which will 
be put up, side by side, and thus the horrible spectacle of one 
man ‘ waiting for his turn,’ and looking on to see his fellow- 
sufferer decapitated before he himself is placed under the 
knife, already red with blood, will be avoided. This is quite 
an innovation. Nobody ever befora saw two guillotines 
acting simultaneously.” 


A“ Union of German Catholics” has been formed for the 
purpose of supporting the Church in its conflict with the 
German Empire. The place which has the honor of giving 
birth to this association is Mayence, where the Union was 
lutely founded, a committee appointed, and an appeal te all 
good Catholics for aid decided upon. This appeal has been 
printed by the Deutsche Reichszeitung of Bonn, and calls upon 
all the Catholic men of Germany who are interested in the 
freedom of the Church not less than in the welfare of the 
Fatherland, to join the new society. The appeal assumes 
that in Germany a systematic “ persecution of the Church” 
has been initiated, and adds that the papers which are hostile 
to the Church speak every day of the war of annihilation 
which is to be carried on against it. Of course, it is thus 
assumed—agreeably to the policy of the Ultramontanists— 
that the German Empire is resolved to carry on the struggle 
to the end, and to fight against the very existence of the 
Catholic Church. According to a prospectus, it will be the 
object of the Union to defend “ the freedom and rights of the 
Church, and to foster Christian principles in all departments 
of public life through all permissible moral and legal means, 
especially through the constitutionally recognized and 
guaranteed rights of the members of the State.” Meanwhile 
the committee or directorate of the Union have published a 
protest against the measures passed by the Reichstag since the 
19th of June last. In “the most earnest conviction” of the 
committee these measures attack the Church, infringe upon 
personal liberty, prove the State guilty of ingratitude, show 
that the will of the people is not really understood, and con- 
stitnte, lastly, a disturbance of religious peace. 


A good deal of misdirected effort has peen expended in 
endeavoring to introduce the tea culture in the United States. 
The tea plant is very closely allied to the camelia, or japonica, 
which thrives in the open air in the Southern States, and 
there is no reason why it should not do equally well there. 
But it would be impossible to raise and prepare tea for the 


largest size may safely pass to the southward without beating #¢kwards on a donkey holding his tall, on which occasions 
round the breakwater. The harbor formed by the break. ‘#¢ animal was led through the streets by the busband 
water is not so large by some two hundred acres as Plymouth, This custom existed in Darmstadt up to the middle of the 
but the average of deep water is in favor of Portland seventeenth century, and was so common that a donkey was 
While the work was in progress as many as two thousand “Pt always ready for the purpose in the capital and the 
five hundred tons of material were heaped in a single day. ®€igbboring villages. If the woman struck ber busband in 
Nearly six millions of tons of stone have been used. From |SUh * manner that he could not ward off the blow, the 
the top of the breakwater, which at a distance looks like a | donkey was led by the — who hed charge uf bien ; i uct, 
mere line, to the foundation, is one hundred feet, and the wall | eo by the husband himself At St Goar s miller was 
is three hundred feet thick at the base. The work has been | *#owed «certain quantity of wood from the forest belong: 
mainly done by convict labor. roy ton esp in retura for ee wes bound wey 
ja ey to the yw required 

A Parliamentary Committee in England has recently taken pA as. of apes mam moth very old arn 
testimony concerning the best manner of controlling and | was that of punishing a henpecked husband by removing 
managing habitual drunkards. In their report one lady is | the roof of his house, on the ground that “a man who allows 
mentioned who had reduced herself toa frightful state of | jis wife to rule at home does not deserve any protection 
intoxication by drinking the washings out of a number of ,against wind and weather.” If two women fought in public 
dais tenet “Tebnasty ecb? Gi aaemtbememees ieee aor woos eared overs ae aa 
and which they divided between them. Drunkards who ex- | other in the market-place, where they remained for an hour 
haust the patience of their friends and relatives will also | face to face, but unable to use their hands or fect. 
learn with some surprise that these latter are not to be trusted | 


beyond a certain point, and occasionally edopt pleasing, but | The sixteenth report of the C iss 


of her Majesty's 





sure methods of getting rid of them. 


Dr. J. C. Browne, Sa- |Customs issued on the 27th of July, sets forth that in the 


perintendent of the West Riding Academy at Wakefield, be- | _— en ae declared value a all British and Irish exports 
ing asked if, in his opinion, the establishment of public | ¥*5 £189.953,956. In 1870 it was returned at £199,586,822, 


reformatories furnished with legal powers to exclude drink | 


and last year it reached the total of £222,519,777, showing an 


and to include the inmates presents tbe most probable means lecrease of ts Je sa oa . oh — < 
of curing a certain pro cecal of di ia, replies £32,565,820, or 17.1 per cent. increase over 1869. The details 
that it is the only hope; he should not be sanguine as toa of the _— ¥ al ari — chow : 
large p tion, but in a certain number of c he believes | 12 the incresse, with the exception of linen yarn and linen 


it would result in benefit. 


“ At any rate,” says Dr. Browne manufactures, which have suffered a slight falling off of 2.2 


“it would be a great reef to the relatives and friends in |*24 6 per cent. respectively. At the present period it is 
the mean time. Frequent applications are now made from interesting to observe that while in the year 1870 England 
the relatives and friends of habitual drunkards, asking what | ©*POrd 11,702,649 tons of coal and coke, she last year dis- 
is to be done with them, and stating that their patieace is posed ad 13,767,008 — et: ree wna. auug Se 
exhausted. I may mention in illustration the case of a gen- | COUMMies whose necessities are responsible for the “ leaps and 
tleman of some position which came under my notice lately : bounds in the export trade, France and Germany, recruiting 
the patience of his relatives being utterly worn out, they | ‘cit business faculties after the war, naturally stand first_ 


thought the best course to pursue was to send him to board 


The increase? trade with France in 1871 as compared with 


in a hotel, where he might drink himself to death as soon as | '879 is not less than 56 per cent.,.while Germany has in- 
possible, and,” adds Dr. Browne grimly, “I heard of his creased her demands by a trifle over 33 percent. But all 


death short!y afterwards.” 


The Paris “ Figaro” has the following curious story : “ M. 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, director of the Jardin d’ Acclimata- 
tion, had for some time past observed that his stock of small 
birds was diminishing every day, and he tried in vain to find 


trading countries show a marvellous increase of the power of 
absorbing British exports. Italy has increased her orders by 
18 per cent, the United States by 20, Peru by 22, Spain by 
24, Holland by 25, and Belgium by 40 per cent. The imports 
have also steadily increased, but hardly in proportion to the 
exports. Thus in 1869 the total value of the imports was 


out the person who stole them. The whole staff of the | £295,460,214; in 1870, £303 257,403; and last year £330,035,- 


establishment were on the watch, but for sometime without 
any result, and tke delinquent was only discovered on Thurs- 
day. It was one of the litle African negroes who walk 
about the garden with the camels. He was in the habit of 
eating the stolen birds all raw, without any sort of cookery, 
and at the moment of his capture he was in the act of de- 
vouring alive, after having plucked it, a fine rose-colored 
crane, which raised horrible cries. The poor animal had an 
enormous hole inthe back when M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire 
interrupted the operation. The negro having been set free 
after a severe correction, was three hours after found in the 
basin of the seal, engaged in a furious combat with that ani 

mal, the noise of which attracted the attention of the keep- 
ers. [he {amateur of raw meat was immediately locked 
up.” 

If, as the cynic states, we always feel some pleasure in our 
friends’ misfortunes, we may mitigate the sufferings of these 
torrid days by reading of the miseries of hotter climes. In 
“A Seven Months Run” we find the foliowing account of the 
heat et Shanghai: The thermometer is the biggest liar that 
ever lived. It is only ninety-five or ninety-eight degrees 
here at night, and one hundred or one hundred and three de- 
grees by day, and yet it is hotter, intensely hotter, than I 
have felt it in the Napa (California) Valley, coming from the 
Geysers, in July, at one hundred and eighteen degrees, or on 
the sands of Egypt. Thermometers, therefore, I have no 
hesitation in saying, lie, not exactly in words, or figures, or 
letters, but in spirit, in substance, in caloric, at least. I am 
suffocating here! Icannotgetbreath enough! What would 
I give for a puff, and how much more for a typhoon, even if 
a destructive one! There is no air, night or day, and, if 
possible, it is hotter by night than by day. There is no sleep 
in this oven-bed, and, if there were, the mosquitoes would 
eat you up, if you did not throw over you the well-reticulated 
net. A mattress is unendurable; a mat has to be laid on 


that, or your perspiration would stick you to the mattress. 


Never, never, Yankee pilgrim, enter here in June, July, or 


143. The average increase of imports for the three years has 
been at the rate of 88 per cent, while the advance in the 
value of the exports for the same season has been at the rate 
of 157 per cent. The increase in the total trade of the 
United Kingdom in 1871, as compared with 1870, reaches the 
| total of £39,020,872. 

A curious decree against the Socialists has been issued by 
the Prussian Governor of Sleswick-Holstein. This doca- 
ment states that the country has for some time been overran 
with agitators, who get up meetings for the purpose of spread- 
ing Socialist ideas among the working men, and organize 
strikes and other movements which are prejudicial to indus- 
try. Their efforts have not yet been very successful, but the 
Government considers it necessary to explain clearly the real 
designs of the Socialists to those who are not aware of them. 
Their object is “ to overthrow everything that we love, re- 
spect, and hold sacred—the fatherland, the throne, the altar, 
morality, and law; to substitute the public-house for the 
home, to dissolve the ties of property, and to reduce labor, 
the nourisher and supporter of nations, to the plaything of 
ambitious demagogues. It is the Red Republic which the 
Democratic Socialists aim at. According to their system 
laws are to be made by the people under the direction of 
party leaders who are already fighting among themselves, 
Knowing that they can do nothing under present circum- 
stances, their efforts being hindered at every step by the 
intelligence of the people and the strong arm of the Gov- 
ernment, the Socialist leaders seek to dissolve all the bonds 
of society. It is for this that they preach hatred against the 
proprietors, subvert public order, undermine public morality, 
and mock at the Christian religion. But, above all, they seek 


to paralyze labor, to depreciste industry, to destroy all 
confidence between masters and men, to foster discontent, 
and to induce workingmen to lead an idle life in public 
places and at seditious meetings”” The Governor concludes 
by urging both masters and men to do their utmost to nea- 
tralize the effect of these machinations. 
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DESERTED. 


On the low beach, whilst the sad waves around, 
In plaintive monotone chant their refrain ; 

On the low beach, where but the faintest sound, 
Through the night echoing, waileth back again! 


By the still sea, whose billows partly sleep, 
Their last expiring rage, by passion spent— 
By the still sea, where broken hearts may keep, 

The weary vigil, of a dead content! 


O’er the wide sands, whose yellow-robed expanse, 
Lies drear, and trackless, in the moonless night ; 
O’er the wide sands, where ghostly sea-elves dance, 

In revels wild, nor wish for heaven’s light! 


Through the bare rocks, where sea-shells murmuring speak, 
Their wordless music, to the sea-bird’s ear ; 

Through the bare rocks, where foam-tipped surges bleak, 
Sound solemn requicms of memories dear. 


In the black night, whose shrouding curtains vest 
All earth’s surroundings fair, from mortal ken ; 
In the black vight, when sleep, and peace, and rest 

Fall, opiates restorative, on men! 


Ah, look! Peeps forth a brilliant eye of gold, 
Tracing a tiny pathlet on the sea; 
I hear, I see, I feel, the lesson told, 
And Hope’s bright glimmer breaks once more on me. 
—London Society. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The death is announced of Mr. 8. W. Fullom, which took 

Jace at Liverpool on the 13th ult. Mr. Fullom, who en- 
Lased, we believe, a Civil List pension, was for many years 
the editor of the “ United Service Magazine,” and was the 
author of “ The Great Highway,” “ The Marvels of Science,” 
“The Last Days of Jerusalem,” “ The Life of Sir Howard 
Douglas,” ete. 


M. Adolphe Gueroult, the founder of the Opinion Nationale, 
died a short time ago at Vichy. He commenced his journal- 
istic career by writing letters to the Journal des Debats. 


Never tired of the subject of Lord Byron, French readers 
have found pleasure in Madame la Comtesse d’ Haussonville’s 
new work, “ La Jeunesse de Lord Byron.” The lady’s con- 
clusion is that the poet’s youthful life was more eccentric 
than vicious. 


Another youthful subject has been treated by M. F. Mo- 
rand, a member of the French bench of judges, namely, 
“ Les Jeunes Annees de Sainte-Beuve.” It refers principally 
toa part of the great critic’s career that is well worth the 
knowing. 


“L’Homme Femme,” the new work by M. Alexandre Du- 
mas, fils, is published in one volume by MM. Michel Levy, 
in Paris. 


TOPICS OF THE 


AMERICA. 


SUMMING UP THE SEASON. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


It is about time that our friends from the country should 
be coming home. Trunks have been handled with the usual 
disregard of consequences, and some of them look seedy 
after their varied journeyings ; while the owners of the trunks, 
the fair ladies who do the Summer ramblings, and the fathers 
and husbands who foot the bills for their little wanderings, 
are about making their summing up of the season’s pleasures, 
and have already commenced sending messages to their 
housekeepers to have the parlors opened, the bed-rooms 
aired, and the cob-webs brushed away from the hall-lights 
and the chandeliers. While the exces to Europe has ma- 
terially decreased the number of watering place visitors, 
they have all done well at the favorite resorts. Newport, 
given up mostly ‘to the cottage residents, has been lively 
without being extravagantly sensational, and holds the sea- 
son late—Long Branch has never been as prosperous as for 
the last six weeks—Cape May has had its share ot the Phila- 
delphia patronage, and away out at Mount Desert, on the 
Maine coast, the good people of the Eastern States have 
sought silence and enjoyment to their hearts’ content. Sara- 
toga has been full—the race meetings always draw a crowd, 
and there have been the usual number of sensations among 
the fashionables, while Lake George has been comfortably 
filled, but not overcrowded, and the White Mountain district 
has quietly held its peace. We shall be ‘glad to welcome the 
July visitors home again, and the August wanderers are just 
about starting for their traditional fortnight, to come home 
again early in September. And yet, they have not had all 
the fun to themselves. We of the Stay-at-Home-Club have 
had a good time of it—we have had our semi-occasional 
trips to the suburbs and Fire Island, and we have had just as 
many juleps as we could afford to pay for, and they have 
been properly iced and properly concocted. We are thank- 
ful for a healthy city and a fairly clean one, with no pesti- 
lence, and an occasional breeze in work-houses and dwelling 
windows, and we shal be glad to see them and hear their 
litt!e story of the Summer’s enjoyment, which we can put in 
ours in an occasional parenthesis, with perhaps not ail 
the fun in brackets. They will come home, in a few days, 
we hope refreshed and ready for the Winter season—and 
the men of business may find brighter colors in their ledgers 
after a month’s vacation, and better figures on the balance 
sheets after the expenditures of the season. 


DAY. 
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missioner of the General Land Office has decided this head- 
ship to be vested in the mother, and has issued land patents 
accordingly. A lively bull in the real estate market can 
therefore do no shrewder thing, with the view of acquiring 
vast territories at low rates, than to become as multiplex a 
Mormon as possible. But it is grievous to remark the incon- 
sistency of the female saints, who for all other purposes 
insist that they are lawfully married, and for the purpose of 
“doing” a paternal government out of its broad acres main- 
tain that they are not married at all, and that their children 
are children of nobody, unless haply of the truly paternal 
government aforesaid. ? 


MEXICAN BARBARITY. 
From the Herald. 


On the morning of the 29th of June the schooner Lizzie 
Webster, after some rough experience at sea, was beached on 
the island of Cozumel. :Soon as day broke the vessel was 
discharged by the inhabitants, who took one-third of the 
cargo for the Yucatan Government, one-third for salvage, 
and stole the other third. This, however, was not all. Hav- 
ing appropriated the cargo, they next proceeded to steal the 
clothing of the women and children. One gentleman, a Mr. 
Husimer, with a French lady and her daughter, contrived to 
get into a small boat, and after twelve days’ sailing they 
succeeded in reaching Belize. Here they stated that Mr. 
Littlepage, wife and five children, a German doctor and child, 
a Mr. Parsons and child, the captain and crew, were left on 
the island, all in a most destitute condition. Efforts were 
immediately made to send a boat to their relief; three dis- 
tinct charters were made; but the owners of the vessel 
found that the laws of Yucatan stood in their way. Ac- 
cording to the laws of Yucatan no boat can go to the relief 
of another in distress there, until it first enters and clears the 

rt of Sisal, some four hundred miles down the Gulf of 
exico. The poor sufferers were thus left on the island to 
fare as best they could. Such laws are quite worthy of the 
people who make and enforce them. This matter must be 
diligently inquired into; and ‘we hope that Mexico will be 
made to understand that there is a limit to human endurance. 
We have surely had enough of Mexican barbarity. It is 
time that the whole people were taken in charge and com- 
pelled to conform to the requirements of mcdern civili- 
zation. 


ASSASSINATION MADE EASY. 
From the Brening Post. 
Either they do not much value the life of King Amadeus in 





POPULAR CREDULITY. 
From the Times. 


Until last week, few readers of the Times supposed that 
outside of the lunatic asylum there could be found any 
one who believed in the cometary collision said to have been 
predicted by M. Plantamour. It had been clearly shown that 
the prediction was the work of an unscrupulous journalist ; 





Messrs. Strahan and Company will publish early in the au- 
tumn, a “ Handbook of Social Economy, or the Workers’ A 
B C,” being a translation from the French of Edmond 
About. 


Mr. A. C. Swinburne and Professor Jowett are sojourning 
together in the Highlands. The former is engaged on 
the completion of » poem which will soon be in the hands 
of the printer; and the latter, it is said, is preparing a child’s 
history of the Bible. 


Under the title of “A Lady of the Last Century,” a work 
is preparing for the press, which will consist of a biography 
and the unpublished letters of the once famous Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu. The biography will be written, and the letters 
(which were long in the possession of the late Mr. Bentley), 
will be edited by Dr. Doran. 


The death is announced, after a short illness, at his resi- 
dence, Vassal Villas, Brixton, of M. Herschell Phillips Fili- 
powski, the well-known Hebrew scholar. The deceased 
gentleman, who was in his fifty-third year, was formerly 
editor of an Anglo-Jewish newspaper, and was the author of 
several im portant Hebrew and mathematical works. 


Two professors of the Royal College of Athens, MM. 
Davrotopoulos and Anastaxis, have arrived in Paris on a mis- 
sion from the Government of Greece. They are charged to 
examine the works of the ancient literature of that country 
found in the National Library of Paris, and which that of 
Athens does not possess. Those which appear of importance 
are to be copied, and the manuscripts sent to the latter city. 


Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt is engaged on a work relating to 
Mr. Parker’s discoveries and excavations at Rome. 


Messrs. Longman have posponed until October the publi- 
cation of Mr. Glennie’s “In the Morning Land” and Mr. 
Proctor’s “ Orbs around us.” 

Drawing for Metal Plate-workers,” by Mr. Ellis A. David- 
son, illustrated by numerous diagrams, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, as the new vol- 
ume of their “ Technical Manuals.” 

The great secret of the Etruscan language seems, we learn 
from Berlin, to have been solved at length. Dr. Corssen, the 
latest interpreter of these [Italian hieroglyyhics which have 
so long mocked all attempts at deciphering, has made them 
out to embody a language intimately connected with the Latin 
and its more ancient sisters of Umbria and Oskia. 

Dr. Andrew Wood, of Edinburgh, has finished for the 
press a Metrical Translation of the Epistles and Art of Poe- 
try of Horace. The work will be published by Mr. W. P. 
Nimmo, of Edinburgh. 

Several alterations have been made in the interior of the 
fine old church at Kidderminster, a building which has many 
historical and personal associations: its north gallery has 
been taken down, and a new organ-chamber constructed. 
While some of the workmen at the Chester Cathedral were 
recently engaged pulling down a portion of the wall at the 
west end of the Cathedral enclosing the staircase to the Old 
Bishop’s Palace, they discovered a portion of the old shrine 
of the Cathedral, in an almost perfect state of preservation. 
Everything is now ready for the reconstruction of the 
Vendome Column in the Place Vendome at Paris. The 
plans are all prepared, and expenses calculated at 250,000f., 
and M. Normand, the architect, is only waiting for orders to 
commence operations, 





scientific men had demonstrated that no comet possessed 
sufficient weight to apparently affect the earth, even were it 
to come into collision with our globe; and lastly, the parti- 
cular comet against whose coming we had been warned had 
not made itself visible even to the most powerful telescope. 
And vet the last few days have shown that a large number 
of people really placed faith in this shallowest of hoaxes, and 
permitted it to render them uneasy until the 12th of August 
had expired. Men of considerable intelligence in matters 
purely mundane, however slight may have been their knowl- 
edge of astronomy, were heard to ask ove another gravely 
whether there was any truth in the story of the Plantamour 
comet; while others constantly referred to it in conversation 
in a way that showed that, however lightly they affected to 
treat the subject, they were really nervous as to the possibili- 
ties which Monday might bring tothem. The story, in itself 
extremely improbable, had been shown to be utterly baseless 
by nearly every newspaper in Christendom. And yet thou- 
sands either secretly believed in the coming comet, or at all 
events permitted themselves to feel an uneasy fear lest a 
non-existent comet should produce an impossible catastrophe. 

These people have probably discovered by this time that 
the earth is still in existence, and that the comet is as invisi- 
ble as ever. Though no harm hav come to them from the 
imaginary meteor, it does not follow that the hoax has been 
entirely a harmless one. In point of fact, it has opened the 
door to other and worse delusions. The men who believed 
in Plantamour’s comet are capable of believing anything they 
are told. They are already fully convinced that diamonds 
are found by the bushel in New-Mexico, and they would 
easily credit an assertion that the men who discovered these 
diamond mines are masters of a process by which a thousand 
small stones can be welded into one twenty times larger and 
infinitely more precious than the Kobinoor. The believers 
in Plantamour have shown the limitless nature of human 
credulity, and have thus given the utmost possible encourage- 
ment to sheer knaves, who will mark them for their prey. 

The next great hoax will not be concocted solely from a 
love of practical joking, but it will be an effort to make 
money by playing upon the credulity which the comet hoax 
unexpectedly developed. In what shape it will present itself, 
it is impossible to suy; but we may be sure that if we are 
told of a newly-invented method of steam communication 
with the moon, the announcement will be coupled with 
advertisements of eligible lunar real estate; or if the dis- 
covery of Symmes’ Hole is minutely described, the stock of 
an incorporated mining company, formed to exhume the 
enormous nuggets of gold which notoriously abound in that 
locality, will be simultaneously placed. So rich a placer of 
imbecile credulity as that revealed by the Plantamour hoax, 
wili not long be left unworked by clever and unscrupulous 
adventurers. 


THE HOMESTEAD LAW AND THE MORMONS. 
From the World 


The beatitude pronounced upon the meek that they shall 
inherit the earth seems likely to be verified upon the Mor- 
mons. It seems that the Homestead law entitles any “ head 
of a family” to enter into the allotted portion ot land to 

it. In the eye of Mormon usage the male Mormon 
is the sole “head of a family” which may contain an un- 
limited number of wives, cach with an unlimited number of 
children. In the eye of Federal law he is the head only of 
the family which consists of the ranking wife according to 
seniority and her offspring. The question then arises who is 
the head of the family of which the maie Mormon is the 





father and each of his “ plural wives” themother, -The Com- 


Spuin, or the police of Madrid is a singular inefficient body, 
if the latest account given of the recent attempted assassina- 
tion be true. The plot is said to have involved a large num- 
ber of persons, who talked about it in drinking shops and 
other places without much reserve. Yet the police were en- 
tirely ignorant of what was going on, and it was owing to 
accident that any precautions whatever to prevent the assass- 
ination were taken. 

A clerk in the War Office, in passing through the street on 
the afternoon of the evening fixed upon for the murder of 
the King, had his curiosity attracted by a group of men who 
seemed to be holding secret converse behind a carriage. Un- 
seen by them he listened from the other side, and heard them 
arranging the details of the attempt to be made that even- 
ing. He listened long enough to get a distinct idea of the 
plan, and then hastened to his chief, the War Minister, and 
told him what he had heard. The minister went at once to 


him to stay away that evening from the theatre, where the 
attempt upon his life was to be made. To this the King would 
not consent, but the chief of police was called and the busi- 
ness put into his hands. 

‘This functionary, who does not seem to be of the sort that 
discovers conspiracies, had heard nothing of this one, but 
consented to station his men at various points, apparently 
with the design of having them engage in the fight if a fight 
should come off. That preventive measures were in order, 
and might be desirable, does not seem to have occurred to 
him, or else are contrary to the Spanish theory of govern- 
ment. He viewed it apparently rather as a suspected attack 
from an acknowledged enemy, which should be warded off 
in the best way possible when it was made, rather than as 
an atrocious attempt upon the life of a sovereign. Police- 
men occupied houses and rooms adjacent to those chosen 
as the rendezvous of the supposed conspirators, and these 
men were seen to go in squads and station themselves at 
points where the King would pass as he left the theatre. So 
far, the evidence that there was mischief afoot, of some sort, 
would seem to be strong; certainly strong enough, the un- 
official mind would conclude, to justify the policemen in or- 
dering the fellows thus lurking in dark corners,on the King’s 
way home, to “come out of that” and, failing obedience, to 
take them where they could be made to give an accouut of 
themselves. Even in this city, where we are very tender of 
the reserved rights of ruffians, probably we shouid have ven- 
tured to have taken that much liberty with persons of equally 
suspicious conduct, under like circumstances. 

But the chief of police of Madrid seeins to have thought it 
necessary to wait and see if these men meant to kill anybody 
before he meddled with them; so the officers only kept their 
eyes upon them with great care and vigilance. In due time 
the King appeared ; the ruffians jumped out from their chosen 
points of attack ; a general fusilade followed, with what re- 
sult is wellknown. Itis certainly no fault of the Madrid police 
that the King was not killed, for there were assassins enough 
present, and shots enough fired to kill a dozen kings, and the 
circumstances were made so favorable for an entirely lei- 
surely and satisfactory assassination, that nothing but the 
most unpardonable bad shooting can excuse the result. 

If Amadeus should order the head of the chief of police to 
be cut off before the conspirators were tried, it would proba- 
bly prove of wholesome influence in that country, where the 
rigors of civil war are occasionally tempered by assassina- 
tions, conducted in the most orderly manner and with the 
most scrupulous respect for the rights of assassins. 


THE “ LATE OPENING” MOVEMENT. 
From the New York Times. 


In that continual conflict between labor and capital, 
inspired on the one side by a not unnatural desire to get the 
greatest possible amount of money for the least possible 
amount of work, and on the other by an equally natural wish 
to reverse those conditions, we have seen that “striking” is 
the usual means resorted to by the former interest to achieve 
its purpose. This weapon is a two-edged sword, being some- 
times used to b an unwilling employer, and sometimes 





tosmite arecusant fellow-workman, That is to say, 














the King and repeated the story, and endeavored to persuade - 
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the ingenuous artisan who has made up bis mind to get | vote they have incurred labor and cost to establish, and by 
double wages for half time, sets about achieving that desira- | objections may be cutting off votes that would have been 


| 
| 


ble end by knocking oft work in the first instance, and then | given for them. There is the further danger with objections, 


by knocking down his comrade who refuses to join him, or 
the stranger who takes his place. Sometimes he varies the 
latter process by beating his master also. This simple and 
effective line of argument seems, to a certain order of mind, 
quite as natural and proper as eating or drinking. It cer- 
tainly has the advantage of being very plain, and of wasting 
no time, 

Now, gentlemen in the dry-goods line are no whit behind 
their fellow-laborers in the laudable ambition to secure the 
maximum of reward for the minimum of exertion. But they 
take a different method of bringing about their wishes. 
They strike neither their work ncr one another. Theformer 
would be exceedingly unprofitable in a business where the 
supply of labor so far exceeds the demand, and no young 
gentleman refined by a constant association with calicoes and 
white goods could be so ungenteel as to attempt the latter. 
The dry-goods Hampden strikes for liberty and revenge in a 
different fashion. In the small, still watches of the night, he 
arms himself with the festive cobble-stone, and gallantly 
smashes bis tyrannical employer’s plate-glass windows. By 
this excellent device, if his own profits are not increased, his 
master’s are greatly diminished, which seems to be regarded 
io the strikers’ code as the next best thing. 

To work for twelve or fourteen hours a day, as some dry- 
goods clerks have to do, is not, especially in weather like 
this, particularly pleasant. We can well understand, there- 
fore, that employers who decline to subscribe to the early- 
closing movement, during the Summer months, at least, 
should be regarded with disfavor by their subordinates. But 
the latter are hardly on that account to be justified in 
smashing the windows of the oppressor. Of late, achieve- 
ments of this sort have been rather too frequent, and it is 
time that these gallant knights of the yard-stick and tape- 
measure shoukl Le taught to find some other means of 
expressing their disapprobation. There certainly seems to be 
no logical connection between early closing and this plan of 
late opening. The Police would do well to look sharply 
after these stone-throwers. 


NOT OF MUCH CONSEQUENCE. 
From the Evening Post. 


Our remonstrances against the violence and recklessness 
with which party contests are conducted seem to have 
wounded the gentle spirit of one of the amiable and sweet- 
minded organs, or rather “ melodeons,” a country print calls 
them. It says, as spitefully as its serene and lovely disposi- 
tion permits it to say so unkind a thing, that we are very 
magisterial and arrogant, and think everybody and every- 
thing wrong but ourselves. Bless its sweet heart, it was ne- 
ver more mistaken in its life. 2 

There are a great many things we think perfectly right, 
and a great — things in which we agree with all the 
world. We think, for example, the author of “ Eighty 
Years of Itepublican Government in the United States”—a 
severe book of criticism levelled at republican institutions 
and manners—was perfectly right in many of his protests 
againsts political truculence and vulgarity, and we might, if 
we liked, quote whole pages from it that have our entire ap- 
probation. So we agree with all the world in thinking 
that when Dickens drew his famous character of Mr. Pott, of 
the Hatanswill Gazette, or of Colonel Jefferson Brick and 
Colonel Elijah Pogram, of “the United States,” he did not 
draw very high und respectable models, which it is an honor 
to the conductor of a newspaper to admire and imitate. In 
fact, our sympathies with the thoughts and ways of others 
are very broad indeed, so broad that we see much to com- 
mend in opposite systems, and to disincline us even from 
taking a strong party position upon many subjects. We are 
decided Protestants, and yet we could never find it in our 
hearts to think the worse of a friend or neighbor because he 
was a Catholic; we know at least two most estimable 
heathen, one from China and the otherfrom Japan. We are 
devoted Repuvlicans, and at the same time have among our 
acquaintances not a few democrats whose talents and cha- 
racters fill us with the profoundest and warmest admiration. 
We see many fine qualities in our morning contemporaries, 
though we do not think boasting, slander, or falsehood 
among the number. 

Let us add, though it is of very little importance, that when 
our critic says that if we were in the midst of the battle in- 
staad of lounging at watering places and summer homes, we 
should find it just as easy to lie and brawl as it was “in 1864 
to spring a mine under the feet of Mr. Lincoln”—we do not 
know what he means. We do not remember to have at- 
tempted ever tc spring a mine under any body’s feet ; much 
less Mr. Lincoln’s, whom we always esteemed, and who was 
kind enough to give us his confidence in return. It is true 
that at one period the Hvening Post, more devoted to princi- 
ples than to parties or men, was dissatisfied with Mr. Lin- 
coln’s apparent indifference or apathy in regard to emanci- 
pation, and frankly told him so, intimating further that if he 
did not respond more readily to the demands of public opin- 
ion—ever during the war in advance of the govcrnment—the 
country would cast about for a new leader. A private inter- 
view with the President, however, suggested by himself, con- 
vinced us of his zeal, determination and honesty in the cause 
of emancipation ; and that his delay came from military con- 
siderations alone, not from want of interest in the subject. 

We withdrew at once 4ll distrust, and so far from attempt- 
ing “to spring a mine under his feet,’ we have reason to 
believe that our representations went a good way towards 
dispersing whatever dissatisfaction then existed. 


If that is what our critic mysteriously hints at, he is wel-| y 


come to make the most of it. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE BALLOT. 


Bribery will now be conducted, as in America,by dealing, not 
with individual voters separately, but with the foremen of 
shops, clubs, and societies, who bargain for a payment con- 
ditional on the return of a particular candidate. But these 
are future results of the ballot which our many readers 
having the management of elections will require to consider 
hereafter. The present and most urgent question before 
them—one that must be determined instantly, for the work 
of registration has begun—is this: What the prudent 
course to adopt under the new state of things with respect to 
this registration? The solicitors who conduct the registra- 
tions throughout the country, are asking anxiously if they 
should proceed, as hitherto they have done, to put in claims 
and make objections, seeing that, after they have placed an 
elector upon the register, they can haye no assurance of the 


that if they fail they will certainly be avenged in the bal- 
lot box. 
circumstances, for the candidate and his friends to interfere | 
as little as possible, and leave the electors to take care of their 

own votes? We must admit the difficulty of the situation. 

Much is to be said on both sides. 
gers either way.—Law Times. 


Would it not be the more prudent course, in these | 


There are risks and dan- 


Seeret voting is now the law of the land, and Erglishmen 
are required to creep to the poll, disguise their opinions, and 
support their friends or stab their opponents as the case may 
be in the dark. Those whocare to wear a double face, and, 
promising one way, vote another, will find special facilities 
carefully prepared for them by a paternal Government and a 
pliant Legislature. The poor, ignorant, or incompetent elec- 
tor may still vote; but if he does it must be after a formal 
protestation of his incompetency. Such is the net result of 
the magnificent intellectual achievement which the British 
Parliament has wrought out with such infinite pains and so 
many heart-achings and perplexities. Of course, at first the 
things seem strange, and questions will arise. But it is con- 
soling to know that we have a number of intellectual and 
courteous gentlemen like our accomplished Home Secretary 
to smooth away all the difficulties. Mr. Collins was no doubt 
a little provoking last evening. It was very obvious, as Mr. 
Bruce explained, that an election commenced the day before 
the Act came into operation would not be rendered illegal by 
reason of its being continued over the next day, because in 


point of legal fact the nomination is the election. In any 
case it is no affair of the Home Secretary’s. But this is only 
one of the threatened difficz lies of tie situation. There are 


a host of other matters on which information will be required, 
and we hope it will be vouchsafed with equal urbanity.— Globe. 


REJECTION OF THE CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ABOLITION BILL. 


Justice is the only secure foundation for law, and a deep 
sentiment declares that a man who wilfully takes the life of 
another has justly forfeited his own. Instructive reference 
was made to the frequent instances in which popular indig- 
nation has taken into its own hands the office of too feeble 
a law ; and it is probable that a people like our own, among 
whom the sense of justice is strong, would never tolerate a 
Jaw which allowed malicious murderers to escape with life. 
Moreover, it is reckless to put aside, like Mr. Henley, the 
opinion of the best observers, that to criminals there is no 
punishment which can even be compared with that of death 
in its deterrent eftect. A recent Report from the Directors 
of Convict Prisons recorded some remarkable evidence on 
this point, which had been involuntarily attorded in a letter 
from a convict, and the Attorney-General for Ireland very 
effectively appealed to the natural sentiment of his hearers 
by recommending them to ask themselves the question 
whether death or penal servitude would be the more deter- 
rent to them. Sufficient proof on this head is afforded by 
the fact that men invariably resort to the punishment of 
death when engaged in any momentous struggle. The wor- 
shippers of humanity, as Mr. Tipping justly observed, never 
hesitate at resorting to the guillotine when they have a 
chance of seizing power; and, as a president of a French 
court-martial Lege | suggested, the only effect of abolishing 
the punishment of death for political offences is, that the 
Communists must be shot instead of being beheaded. That 
to which men are compelled to resort in the last extremity 
must needs be the most powerful influence they can wield; 
and if society can only be upheld by the infliction of death, 


as a preventive than with passion as a cure.— Times. 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT WIMBLEDON. 


One of the most noticeable points in t to the p 
as compared with the first-held ting at Wimbledon is that 
now there is comparatively so little said or written about them. 
They come and go, but certainly no extravagant amount of 
public attention is directed to them. But it is, therefore, all 
the more satisfactory to remark that the meetings flourish and 
improve. The volunteers are as enthusiastic as ever about 
their shooting and camp life. They do not, as it were, live on 
the breath of public interest and favor. The meetings are in- 
dications of the deep root that the volunteer movement has 
taken. The volunteers, in fact, practise volunteering for one 
reason, at all events, because they really like it. This is a 
good basis for permanency. Self-sacrifice for the public weal 
no doubt has animated the volunteers. This feeling, though 
noble, it is, however, never safe to build on. But when men 
like their work they will, as the saying goes, stick to it. ‘The 
higher feelings then come in and give the finishing touches to 
the work; but love of the calling for itself is the best guarantee 
for constancy. The Wimbled tings may therefi 
regarded not only in the light of competitive and instructional 
opportunities, but as indexes of the real feelings, views, and 
aims of the volunteers. Of all the features of the volunteer 
movement they present the fewest objections, and show the 
greatest practical advantages. And while they exist and grow 
in size and working efficiency it may probably be assumed that 
the volunteers are steady in their love and devotion to their 
service, notwithstanding that many perplexing and even 
menacing questions and considerations may from time to time 
arise. On every ground, therefore, it is specially pleasing to 
have to remark on the success and apparent permanency of 
the Wimbledon meetings. —Morning Post. 
The citizen soldiers are actually sneered at 7m tolo. We are 
told that some of the volunteer corps were not on the ground 
in time for the march past, and we learn from one doubtless 
i hronicler that directly after that ceremony the Royal 
party left the ground, and the spectators began to depart. 
**'The volunteers, however, had only just got into position and 
begun their part of the business, and the valiant riflemen 
were allowed quietly to blaze away by themselves so long as 
the amusement ministered to their gratification.” Exactly so; 
the force is crippled, neglected, checked, and generally kept 
down, and when it appears is made fun of. The volunteers 
have shown magnificent staying properties ; but who is going 
to stand this sort of thing forever? They are virtually kept 
out of the autumn manceuvres. This, perhaps, is less from 
contempt or jealous spite, than from the fact that Mr. Card- 
well’s material and powers of transport and commissariat 
would utterly break down, if a few extra thousands of men 
took the field. In other ts the vol sare legislated 
at almost as determinately and with as much ill-will as if they 
were publicans. Saturday’s review was not, we are informed, 
a'lowed to count as a battalion drill. It is our opinion, from 
long and careful observation, that the volunteer force was 
always distasteful to his Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
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itis far better to employ the punishment with deliberation fi 


THE MARCH OF CHOLERA. 


The cholera is surely and even rapidly travelling from the 
East of Europe to the West. It has already almost reached 
the Russian frontier, and Berlin is growing alarmed. This is 
not without reason; for, owing to the negligence of the 
municipal authorities, some of the broad navigable watercourses 
of the city were a few years ago converted into open sewers. 
The unhealthy condition of Berlin is proved by the death-rate 
having increased 1} per cent. during the last four years; and 
a visitation of cholera will be very severely felt in a city where 
drainage is so criminally neglected. A correspondent writing 
from Cork compares the sanitary system of that city to that of 
Berlin, and complains that the beautiful river should be turned 
into 4 noisome and pestilential drain. Official notice has been 
receivel in this country of the outbreak of cholera in St. 
Petersburg. On the 12th of July there had been, since the 
appearance of the disease on the 22d of June, 565 cases, with 
54 recoveriesgand 240 deaths. The number of cases is sufficent 
to demand from the authorities in this country immediate 
steps in supervising vessels arriving from the Bultic, and 
otherwise carrying out similar efficient measures which last 
year prevented the entrance of the disease into this country. 
Diarrheea has already begun to swell the mortality in the 
metropolis and other towns in England, and we may expect a 
continued increase during August and September if the 
weather continues warm.—British Medical Journal. 


——— 
HOW WE CROSSED THE STEINERNE MEER. 
BY A TRAVELLING TEMPLAR. 


It was my fate the other day to be at a watering-place on 
the South Coast, almost bookless, and confined to the house, 
bewailing the infirmities of the flesh ; I gazed upon the sea 
and the snow, the latter reminded me of the Alps, and of 
pleasant summer tramps, 80, actuated by that random impulse 
which has occasionally brought grist to my mill, and for the 
amusement or benefit of people who may visit the beautiful 
valleys of the Salzkammergut, I sat down to beguile the 
somewhat weary moments by describing how I and two com- 
anions, in the summer of 1869, crossed the Steiuerne Meer. 
ou will see in the map of Southern Germany a narrow and 
outlying bit of Bavarian territory, which juts out into the 
Northern Tyrol. Marked in it is the village of Berchtes- 
gaden, which travellers, who have passed any time in the 
neighborhood of Saltzburg, will well remember, closed in by 
high craggy mountains, and surrounded by a few patches of 
green, through which the Alm rushes fresh from its moun- 
tain home ; it is the quietest, most lovely, and most primitive 
of places, the recollection of it bringing 


“Tn hours of weariness sensations sweet.” 


To the south is a chain of high mountains, over which the 
bleak summit of the Watzmann keeps guard; on the other 
side of this range, in the Central Pinzgau, is the village of 
Saalfelden, from whence it is easy to reach the Innthal by 
Lofer or St. Johann, or in the opposite direction the little 
town of Gastein, now famous from the Convention of 1865, 
between the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia. The Stein- 
erne Meer lies on the summit of the chain which has just 
been mentioned, and we crossed it in our walk from Berchtes- 
gaden to Saalfelden. None of our party were regular Alpine 
climbers, individuals who start to ascend a mountain about 
2a.M., and whose feats are recorded in the Journal of the 
Alpine Club. In all probability, this account of a toilsome 
walk would never have been written unless we had been per- 
sonages of merely ordinary skill and strength in matters 
athletic—to the giant in such things this paper will appear a 
t subject on which to bestow a condescending smile. Ic is 
as well also to mention, that we undertook the task chiefly 
through the advice of a pedestrian friend, who, by-the-by, 
had never himself crossed the aforesaid desert; and the 
moral I would impress upon readers of this is, do not put 
your trust in the recommendations of an enthusiastic ac- 
quaintance, especially among the mountains. Soon after six, 
then, when the village wes enveloped in mist, and the gossa- 
mer threads hung from tree to tree, we set oft from Berchtes- 
gaden under the guidance of an individual, half hunter half 
peasant, whom the landlord of the inn had procured for us; 
for the professional race which flourishes at Grindelwald and 
Pontresina, has not yet sprung into being in this Bavarian 
hamlet. We took the road to the Konigs See and reached 
the house of the fish-meister, at the head of this glorious 
lake, about 7 o’clock, just as the first rays of the rising sun 
began to shine over the southern spurs of the Hohe Goll. 
The lake was, however, still shrouded by a thick white 
mist, which prevented any distant view, but it gradually 
drew up like a huge curtain, and disclosed the precipitous 
sides covered with dark pine trees, and far to the right the 
promontory and chapel of St. Bartholomew. There were 
already a number of German tourists waiting to proceed on 
the lake, some already in the boats, others lounging about 
smoking and consulting their Badekers, and others arrived 
as we put off in a flat-bottomed craft propelled in the oddest 
fashion by a man and woman. By the time we reached the 
farther end of the lake, the fog, if these majestic mists may 
be so termed, was almost gone, and landing at the Salet Alp, 
a desolate moss-grown pasture, dividing the Konigs See from 
the Ober See, the latter a small tarn, as it would be termed 
in Scotland, above which towered stupendous cliffs, we com- 
menced in real earnest our appointed task. The path wound 
up the steep side of the lake among beech and pine trees; 
now and again we caught glimpse of the blue water far be- 
low us. But it was not long before our troubles began. Our 
guide roamed among the trees in a very eccentric fashion, 
gradually quickening his pace; and we rushed down steep 
banks and up others still steeper ; tripped over roots of trees, 
and slid down slippery inclines with a knapsack bumping 
behind, in a style no doubt amusing to a beholder, but any- 
thing but pleasant to us the actors. At length our leader was 
apparently satisfied with the result of his energetic progress, 
and after getting into a slight path we went along at a more 
business-like pace, up @ narrow valley surrounded on all 
sides by high cliffs of grey limestone, whose sombreness was 
relieved here and there by a streak of ruddy red. This valley, 
towards its upper end, grew very narrow, and egress from it 
seemed to be barred by a wall of solid rock, and in spite of 
the cheerful manner in which our guide answered inquiries 
of “ Was ist dieses Berg ?” and acquiesced in our observations 
of “Es ist sehr warm,” which was pretty nearly all the Ger- 


sanguine B. began to think that we should very soon come to | 
adead stop. To our great comfort, however, upon turning a | 
steep and projecting rock we descried’a small and scarcely | 


spring of fresh water, the last for many miles, over which | 
was suspended a huge and dismal crucifix. Up this path we | 





Chief. If this be 90, it would account for a great deal —A©orn- 
ing Advertiser 












in Indian fle among the most dreary valleys, ale 


man conversation we could muster amongst us, even the | 


perceptible path creeping among the rocks, and at its foot a | | 
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most devoid of vegetation, and made more desolate by a few 
half-dead pines scattered here and there. Exactly at noon 
we reached a circular valley, or rather pasture, in the centre 
of which was a smal! piece of water, and at its brink a wooden 
hut, round which a few fewn-colored cows were grazing, and 
thankful we were on that hot Angust day to reach our 
luncheon place. ‘The first living creature to the eye from the 
doorway was a pig, followed shortly afterwards by a girl 
who looked the personification of stupidity and dirt—a fact 
not surprising when we entered the chalet, which most Eng- 
lish pigs would have turned up their noses at, for the floor 
was wet and muddy, and the interior almost dark—so much 
for the pastoral simplicity of the mountains. But, like all 
the inhabitants of the Tyrol and Bavaria, our hostess was 
blessed with the qualities of goodnature and hospitality, and 
brought forth abundance of fresh milk and extremely nasty 
brown bread; luckily, however, we had a small stock of eat- 
ables of our own. 
After a short rest we again continued the ascent, and as 
ridge appeared above ridge, just when we were under the 
delusion that we had reached the topmost point, we sadly re- 
— that our desires to perform a good pedestrian feat 
ad overcome our more prudent feelings, and we longed to 
be able, like Mr. Tenunyson’s lotus eaters, to rest for ever 
from our toil, and say, “ We will not wander more.” But 
this was not to be, so we struggled on, and were rewarded by 
reaching at last the edge of the “ Steinerne Meer” What 
we then saw is somewhat difficult to describe, for no words 
can impress upon the reader the weird wildness and ghostly 
stillness of that stony desert. In form it was a crescent- 
shaped hollow, in the inside curve of which we were stand- 
ing, while it stretched away for several miles on either side ; 
the opposite wall rises, sharp and jagged against the sky, 
higher than our standing point; at each extremity is a white 
, covered with paiches of whiter snow. But most 
curious sight of ail were the innumerable white boulders and 
masses of rock, large and small, which lay scattered thickly 
over this mountain hollow as far as the eye could reach, 
glistening in the brightness of a hot Augustsun. Round the 
sides were a few dead pines, and some lean sheep hungrily 
cropping the wretched grass which grew between the rocks. 
A pathway leads across the See, very hard to find, for it is 
scarcely ever used, and only marked by rude cairns of stone, 
which are casily missed, as we found to our cost, for our 
guide seemed all abroad as to the route, and it was chiefly 
through the aid of a savage-looking being, sitting in front of 
a hut, that we succeeded in reaching the spiral column of 
stones which marks the head of the pathway upon the other 
side. And 1am not altogether sure that the advice of Pro- 
fessor F., which appears in Murray, should not be followed, 
and a guide taken from the chalet at the Funten See; for 
should a mist or nigitfall come on, it would be almost im- 
possible for any one not accurately acquainted with the 
place to find the pathway. It may be also as well to say, 
that this narrative of Professor F. and of Mr. F. F. Tuckett, 
the well-known Alpine climber, in Mr. Ball’s admirable 
“ Quide to the Eastern Alps,” are the only accounts given in 
the guide books of the Steinerne Meer, the usually accurate 
Badeker not even mentioning the route. From the Weiss- 
bachscharte or Weissbach fissure, as the cleft in the ridge, 
over which the path leads, is called, we looked back upon 
the wild stony waste we had just crossed, wondering by what 
freak of nature it had been formed; whether ia ages long 
past it had been covered with water, or whether the huge 
stones had been polished by the agency of some gigantic 
glacier. In the background, clustering in masses of distant 
peaks, rose 


“ The old rain-fretted mountains in their robes 
Of shadow-broken gray ;” 


while to the south, at our feet, was an almost perpendicular 
descent, covered with rocky debris, and far below were the 
deep green valleys of Suaalfelden and the Weissbach, their 
darkly-wooded sides softening down till they seemed lost in 
the waters of the Zeller See, and far behind the lake was 
the great snow peak of the Gross Glochner (great bell) with 
his white brethren. The descent at first was most trying, for 
the ground was very steep, and covered with loose stones, 


whether, after all, the sight of the Steinerne Meer was worth 
all this toil and labor. But about halfway down the path 
improved, and wound among thick woods, through which 


town look perfectly fairylike. 


again near the dwellings of men.—London Society. 
-_—— o——_— 

THE DOG-DAYS AND THE DOG-STAR. 
BY J. CARPENTER, F.R.A.8, 


the dog-days. 
Now should we give thoughtful heed to the kindl 


somehow responsible. 


with educational schemes. 


look back through some three thousand years, an 


regarded 


plexity: The winds and the heavens were studied with a 
view to discovering some coincident and apparently correlated 
phenomenon in them. At length it was remarked that a few 
days before the river began to swell, a bright star regularly 
rose above the morning horizon just in advance of the sun. 
Every year the star appeared at the same season in the 
same spot, and its approach to the sun was as regularly 
followed by the —~ | of the waters. It was anxiously 
coming peril by those who dwelt in 

the regions endangered by the river’s overflow, and these 
people accordingly forsook their habitations upon its appear- 
to higher lands. And because the star was 
as a watch-dog, warning of the approach of a thief or an 


looked for as a sign o 


ance and migra 


ae, 
their la 
manifestly apparent relation between the morning star and 
the swelling river, the former received a second title, to wit, 
Sthor, which we know from Joshua and Jeremiah was one of 
the several names of the Nile; and from this word our name 
for the star, Sirius, has been obtained. 

Here then is a raison d’ctre of the dog-star as a name. 
the Egyptians the star was one of the most important, if not 
the most important, of the lesser luminaries of the sky. It 
marked a critical time: it defined their agricultural year, the 
first month of which wes called after its name. Its color, 
which would naturally be influenced by atmospheric con- 
ditions, was closely watched, and from its bright or heavy 
lustre, indicating in reality the clearness or murkiness of the 
morning ai:s, the fruitfulness or barrenness of the year was 
forecast. Divine honors were accorded to it, since it was 
supposed, in the absence of a cognisable cause, to produce the 
fertilising inundation that its heliacal rising announced. 
But it was also seemingly apparent to the untaught observers 
that the contiguity of the sun and star was the cause of the 


they gave it the name Haaut or Tayaut, which in 


excessive heat that regularly prevailed at the season; for 


the conjunction took place in the height of summer. And 
the coincidence thus observed between that conjunction and 


the prevalence of sickness and breaking out of fevers, gave 


rise to the belief in that malarious influence which all 
antiquity assigned to the star, and of which we have a survival 
in our observance of the so-called dog-days. The star had 


its peculiar god, named Typhon, and to appease his rage, that 


the people might not be scourged with disease, a cruel sacri- 


fice was made of red-haired persons, generally foreigners, 


who may have been sojourning in Egypt. Greece took up 
the superstition, and her poets perpetuated it. Rome imbibed 
it, and yearly sacrificed a brown dog to the star to assuage its 
direful influence. ‘The evil agency was supposed to endure 
through twenty days before and twenty days after the heliucal 
rising of Sirius, that is, for twenty days on each s‘de of the 
one on which the stur rose at the same minute as the sun. 
These were the dies caniculares of classic times, and from 
them we obtained our dog-days. They could not be deter- 


mined with ary degree of accuracy, for the heliacal rising of 


a star varies with the latitude of the place of observation. 
And the date of this msing in any one place differs from cen- 


tury to century on uccount of the precessivn of the equinoxes ; 
so that the present middle or datum day of the canicular 


period ditlers greatly from what it was when the observance 
of the critical dies was established. 





which gave no firm foothold, and we again began to discuss 


This change of date brings us face to face with the absurdity 


committed year by year by our almanac-makers. They per- 


sist in telling us that the forty dog-days commence on the 
What do they 
Suppose that they recognise the ancient faith in the 
star’s influence, and accordingly compute its term by the 
above-described reckoning, they sre upon this supposition 
woefully wrong in their cates; for at the present time and in 
this co intry the dog-star rises heliacally, or with the sun, on 
or about the 12th of August, and therefore the classical 
caniculares are, in chronological strictness, from the 24th of 
to the 1st of September, twenty days later than the 
But this is rather late for a 
riod of canine rabidness. o the calendar compilers, then, 
rrespective of the star, put down the traditional dates in 
faith as to their supposed danger, and with the object of 
maintaining a belief that dogs may probably keep their wits 
up to the 3d of July, but are very likely to go mad on the 
4th, and again are to be muzzled and led up to the 11th of 
August and safely treated as rational beasts on the 12th? If 


3d of 
mean 


July and end on the 11th of August. 


9% 


Jul 
period universally promulgated. 





we saw the setting sun light up the valley below and the 
white houses of Saalfelden, making the insignificant little 
We wept on past the ruins of 
the castles of Lichenberg and Dorfheim, standing on spurs 
of the mountain which jut out into the valley, and then 
without more trouble reached a tine level road, where the 
sight of two picturesque Tyrolese lovers, each smoking a 
long pipe with a huge china bowl, a priest and his servants 
ing hay in his field, and a mountain cart, with its bells 
ringing cheerily out in the clear evening air, told us we were 


According to the almanac-makers we are passing through 

The star “ whose burning breath,” as Homer 
sung, “ taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death,” is 
now in the ascendant, and shvuld be, according to ancient 
faith, exerting its direful influence upon the creatures of this 


warnings of municipal authorities about muzzling and lead- 
ing our canine dependents: and it may be that an occasional 
po! of “Mad dog!” will just now strengthen the popular 
belief that the dog-days are so called because dogs go mad 
during their course, and that hydrophobia is an evil effect for 
which the bright sta: in the constellation Canis Minor is 


With thankful respect for the efforts of those gentlemen 
who compile our almanacs, we cannot help reminding them 
that the regular and exact entry of dog-days in the calendars 
is very discreditable, and the belief that certain dates are 
favorable or conducive to the disturbance of canine sanity is 
by no means honorable to an age whose people are bristling 


To discover the historical dawn of the dog-days we must 
focus our 
attention upon Egypt and the river Nile. The early people 
of that country were naturally struck with the rise and over- 
flow of the famous river, a phenomenon which, though its 
after-effects becanfe obviously beneficial, was primarily a 
source of iliscomfort and distress, by its inundation of the 
low-lying grounds. For a time the occurrence would be 

as casual or fortuitous ; but at length it was recognized 
as a regular event, and its cause was a subject of great per, 


ticularisation. True, dogs do madden ‘about this time, bu 
consequences of the hot weather that normally comes afte 


days have no claim to our serious regard. 


the stellar universe. It is the brighter star in our heavens 


be subject to va 
nevertheless fata 
urposes 


count for them. 
movements. 


our luminary in m 
by some disturbing 


so far as to indicate the 


triumph akia to that famous one by which the planet Ne 
tune was brought to our cognizance. 








of Sirius’ vagaries, though information is sti 


nguage signified a dog. As, moreover, there was a 


To 


dates are specified something should be meant by their par- 
they observe no days, and their rage is one of the least serious 
the summer solstice. Except as a curious tradition, the dog- 


A word now upon the star itself, which originated the an- 
cient belief. Sirius is one of the most interesting bodies in 


it cannot, however, be seen on these summer nights, for the 
very reason that it courses our skies near the sun, and there- 
fore in full daylight; but in the winter and early spring it 
is a most conspicuous object in the southern part of the sky, 
never rising, in England, much higher than 25 degrees, which 
is about the altitude of the mid-day sun during the first week 
of February. On account of its prominent brightness it was, 
in the early days of exact astronomy, referred to as a stand- 
ard object for correcting instruments and setting time-keepers, 
and generally it was used as a datum point for celestial mea- 
surements. But as accuracy advanced it was discovered to 
ous movements, slight in extent, but 
to its use for the above-mentioned exact 
These mysterious motions so bothered the astro- 
nomers that they at length turned Sirius out of their stand- 
ard star lists. The vagaries alluded to excited the greatest 
curiosity, and one investigator after another sought to ac- 
The famous German astronomer, Bessel, 
watched the star assiduously, and by constant measurements 
satisfied himself of the extent and direction of its deviating 
He was at length led to the strange conclusion 
that the great star, which is doubtless a sun vastly exceeding 
nitude and splendor, was pulled about 
ody in its neighborhood, which body, 
a3 it could not be seen, was concluded to be non-luminous. 
Another and another investigator took up the inquiry; they 
all adhered to the “ disturbing body” theory, and even went 
— position of the hypothetical 

disturber at certain specified times. Telescopes had hitherto 
failed to detect it; but at last a famous instrument-maker 
and observer, Mr. Alvan Clark, of Boston, employing one of 
the largest glasses that had then been constructed, succeeded 
in discovering atiny star in the beams of the great one, and 
actually in the position assigned to it by the calculators, 
thereby completing the accomplishment of an astronomical 


Little doubt now exists that this satellitic body is the cause 
in request 


concerning some points that require to be ascertained before 
a vera causa can be considered as completely established. It 
seems as though the smaller object were a planet revolving, 
like those in our system, about its primary, and possibly de- 
riving its light and heat therefrom. Does it derive vivifying 
power also? and if so, what is the stage upon the scale of 
creative development at which life has there arrived? Has 
man been reached, or has he been surpassed by beings still 
more intellectual ? 

This is not the only point of purely astronomical interest 
attaching to the canine star. On account of its brightness it 
was selected by Dr. Huggins for a beautiful experiment, for 
determining whether stars have a proper motion in the di- 
rection of the line of sight from the earth. Astronomers can 
an‘l do determine relative motions of stars in a plane at 
right angles to this direction; they can see if a star moves 
up or down, or to right or left of a certain mean position, 
but obviously they cannot determine a motion, so to speak, 
backwards or forwards. But it occurred to Dr. Huggins that 
this might be done by an experiment which had its analogy 
in a well-known acoustical one. If we rapidly approach a 
source of sound, ~y a railway whistle, or, what is the same 
thing, if the sounding body approach us, its note will be 
heightened in pitch or made sharper, because the waves of 
sound will be made virtually shorter and will come to our 
ear in abnormally rapid succession; and rapidity of wave- 
transit determines the pitch of a sound. Conversely if a 
sounding body recede from us its note becomes flattened or 
lowered, because the waves are dragged out and come to us 
with less than tbeir normal rapidity. This variation of pitch 
may frequently be recognized by a sharp ear in the case of 
railway whistles, or it may be made manifest by moving a 
sonorous tuning-fork to and from the ear. Now light, like 
sound, consists of wave-motions, and if the wave-length of a 
particular ray from a star can be found to vary from the 
normal wave-length of that ray, it is to be inferred that the 
star is approaching or receding from us according to the 
direction of the variation. Dr. Huggins accordingly devised 
a plan for accurately comparing the wave-length of a ray 
from a hydrogen light in his telescope, with a hydrogen ray 
from the star Sirius. He found a discordance which repeated 
observation assured him was a real “ change of pitch” of the 
nature anticipated; the luminous note was lowered and a 
recedence was thus indicated. By measuring the amount of 
alteration he was enabled to make a quantitative determina- 
tion of the rate of motion of the star, and thus ke found, after 
allowing for the earth’s orbital movement, that the earth and 
star are running ~~ from one another at the rate of 294¢ 
miles in a second. hich is moving, star or solar system, or 
both, we know not at present. The speed seems incredible, 
bnt when we consider that Sirius is at least one hundred and 
twenty billions of miles away, and that it would at 29 
miles a second take twenty thousand years to double this 
distance, we need not fear that our friend the dog-star will 
run out of sight. 

Highly important results are expected from an extension 
of this research to other stars upon which Dr. Huggins is at 
present engaged. From an examination of the motions 
which, as we have said, they can observe, astronomers have 
pretty well agreed that the whole stellar system is drifting 
towards one point of space, situated in the constellation 
Hercules but otherwise unremarkable. It will be a grand at- 
tainment if Dr. Huggins should confirm this view by evi- 
dence from a source so independent and distinct as that 
which he is invoking.— Cassell’. 


——__>—____—_- 


CROAKERS. 


It is customary to hear a great deal about the good old 
times, and people look back upon them with lingering fond- 
ness. Everything then, from a country squire to a pair of 
boots, was more thorough, so to speak, than it is now—at 
least, so we are told. In those brave old days yeoman made 
a suit of broadcloth last him a lifetime, occasionally bequeath- 
ing it to succeeding generations. He cannot do that now, 
though. In the first place, he is not the prudent, hard-work- 
ing fellow he was then ; and, in the second, the cloth is mere 
shoddy compared with that which used to be spun. The same 
yeoman was wont to make his henchman labor from early 
morn until dewy eve, and the latter was as blithe and con- 
tented a being as ever drew the breath of life. He is not so 
now. He declines tw yield himself a slave, and talks about 
demanding higher wages and doing less work. And so peace 
and contentment have given way to dissatisfactiun and agita- 
tion. People in the olden time found a pleasure in their 
work, and thought nothing of sticking at it sixteen or 
eighteen hours at a stretch. Now they deem themselves 
very ill-used if they are chained to any employment to the 
extent of eight or ten hours a day. Then they used to think 
pleasuring akin to crime, and only indulged in by naughty 
boys like Master George Barnwell, who, if tradition is to be 
trusted, ended his career, as al) such merry blades did, upon 
the gallows. Now they make a science of plcasure-hunting, 
and carry the pursuit to such an extent that a large contin- 
gent of the population are employed solely in ministering to 
them. Then they were frugal in their wants, and simple in 
their tastes. Now they are thefslaves of luxury and ener- 
vating pastime, not to say vice. The natural result was that 
our ancestors were healthy, long-lived, and happy, while we 
are emasculated, miserable, and short-lived. Such is the dis- 
mal tale which any one who goes about with his ears open 
must perforce have conveyed to him. Is there any truth in 
it? When we put aside hearsay, and, ceasing to deal in 
generalities, come down and sift substantial evidence, the re- 
sult is hardly so favorable to those gallant forefathers of 
ours. Statistics tell us that murders, robberies, and other 
crimes were more plentiful in the past than they are in the 
present—hanging, in the good old days, being quite a com- 
mon affair, which excited little interest, while the stocksand 
the whipping-post were objects with which everybody was 
acquainted, some folk very closely so. We have dispensed 
with the latter implements of torture—much to the disgust 
of some good people—and so degenerate is the age becom- 
ing, that it appears not unlikely that we shall—and that at 
no very distant period—abolish that grand old institution, the 
gallows. That these — of the olden time were a sober 
lot is what few men dare assert, for at dinner-parties of no- 
ble lords and gentlemen it was customary for a proportion of 
them to finish by helplessly falling under the table in a hope- 
lessly bacchanalian state. Indeed, from the earliest times at 
which the churlish Saxon set his foot in England, he has been 
a guzzling rogue, and, truth to say, the aristocratic Norman 
has not been much better. 

Yet the lamentations continue that the present are somuch 
unlike the good old times. It is alleged, among other things, 
that now-a-days it is h to advance oneself in the world ; 
that the small capitalist has not the same chance he used to 
have. Hard work, alone, in this nineteenth century, it is 
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said, will never make a man rich, wealth being obtained by 
scheming and utilizing the labor of others. This is the cry 
of the small middle-class men, who view with alarm the pro- 
cess of absorption carried on by the large capitalists, the fear 
of the former being that, if things go on as they are going, 
they will shortly be wiped out of existence altogether. Those 


who have to employ workpeople, however, declare on the | 


other hand that their demands are so extravagant, and their 
merit so little, that they are crippling the industry of the 
country, and sending it to rack and ruin. Men who, in their 
youth, were accustomed to labor half as long again as peo- 
ple de now, look with the greatest disgust and dread upon 
the short-time movement; and at each development indul 
in dreary croaking and gloomy prophecies. But they would 
not attempt to stem the tide—they know better, though a few 
years will bring about a state of things little anticipated. 
The working peuple will not be warned or told, so they must 
take the consequences. A very short epoch will prove 
whether the vaticinations of these prophets of ill-omen are 
correct or the reverse. At present they point triumphantly 
to the fact that everything is ———— in price, and that a 
number of years ago a sovereign would buy half as much 
again as it will now. While doing this they happily forget 
the fact that at the latter period people occupying the same 
position as they (the croakers) occupy now, got fewer 
sovereigns. A number of years a man worth five hun- 
dred a year was moderately rich ; now, he is aminnow among 
tritons, and has to scheme and pinch to keep up appear- 
ances. But this is not a very significant fact, for it merely 
proves that the value of the sovereign has lessened. The 
question is, are there as many men, in proportion to the po- 
pulation now-a-days, enabled to live as the five hundred 
pound men used to? Wethink so. Putting London on one 
side, in every provincial town of any magnitude there are 
scores and scores of houses which cannot be maintained on 
anything like five hundred a year ; and these are by no means 
the domains of provincial aristocrats. Pushing the inquiry 
further, it may be asked are the bulk of the people aule to 
procure the necessaries and comforts of life to a greater or 
lesser extent than they used tobe? We know very well that 
the denizens of the town (and they are the great bulk of the 
population) fare better than the agricultural class, which has, 
so far, changed with the progress of years less than any ; and 
it does not appear a very difficult matter for the vast majority 
to obtain their bread andcheese. The croaker’s strong point, 
however, is what we are coming to rather than the present 
condition of affairs. There is too much that is hollow con- 
nected with modern society; too much of the shadow, and 
too little of the reality in everything. It may be so. But 
still, all things considered, there is little ground of complaint 
and gloomy misgivings as to the future—Liberal Review. 





GHOSTS. 


! 
Another marked epoch in ghost revelations—there was | 


nothing very ghostish about the planchette—took place when 
the “ spirit-voices” occurred for the first time. “ John King,” 
the immaterial portion of some not very respectable bucca- 
neer, talked particularly modern slang in the Marshalls’ dark 
room, and “ Katie,” his feminine companion, whispered soft 


LOVE'S REASONS. 


Why do I love my darling so? 

Good faith, my heart, I hardly know, 
I have such store of reasons ; 

*T would take me all a summer day— 

Nay, saying half that I could say 
Would fill the circling seasons. 


| Because her eyes are softly brown, 

My dove, who quietly hath flown 
To me as to her haven? 

Because her hair is soft, and laid 

Madonna. wise in simple braid, 
And jetty as the raven ? 


Because her lips are sweet to touch, 
Not chill, nor fiery overmuch, 

But softly warm as roses. 
Dear lips that chasten while they move, 
Lips that a man may dare to love, 

Till earthly love-time closes ? 


Because her hand is soft and white, 
Of touch so tender and so light, 
That where her slender finger 
Doth fall or move, the man to whom 
The guards of Eden whispered, “ Come !” 
Beneath its spell might linger ? 


Because her heart is woman-soft, 
So true, so tender, that I oft 
Do marvel that a treasure, 
So rich, so rare, to me should fall, 
Whose sole desert—so small, so small, 
Is—loving past all measure ? 


Because she has such store of moods, 
So archly smiles, so staidly broods, 
So lovingly caresses ; 
So that my heart may never tire 
Of monctone, or more desire 
Than she, my love, possesses ? 





Ah me! what know or what care I? 
Or what hath love to do with “ why” ? 
How simple is the reason! 
I love her—for she is my love, 
And shall while stars shall shine above 
And season follow season. 
~All the Year Round. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 
England chronicles a revival of interest in the game of 
chess. 
A Kentucky negress, who was bitten by a mad dog 30 years 
ago, has just bezun to have hydrophobic convulsions. 
After a long contest, the female students who have claimed 


platitudes to you, occasionally breathing on your face as a | ®4™ission to the Scotch University have gained their point. 


particular favor, and—so, at least, said some sceptical people 


isted at ak 





Ristori and Lagrange recently fit perfor- 


—not unfrequently smelling of onions as she did so. Here,|™ance in Paris for the family of a poor artist recently 


again, ventriloquism came in to solve the difficulty ; but it 
had to be eked out with something like thought-reading or a 
knowledge of their neighbors’ concerns on the part of the 
Marshalls, which far outstripped the celebrated Paul Pry. 
Again let us remark, with the truth or falsehood, or any 
possible explanation, of these “ manifestations” we are not 
for the moment concerned. Being entirely confined to the 
darkest of dark rooms, they were ghostly to a degree; and 
the etlect of Mr. John King’s very vulgar tongue was cer- 
tainly calculated to do away with anything like respect for 
ghosts. There have been a good many other reappearances 
of this kind. A Chinese philosopher, deceased some cen- 
turies ag, has discoursed learnedly at the Progressive library 
in Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, and a Red Indian has 
returned from the “ Happy Hunting Grounds” to scare sitters 
with his war-whoops in the back parlor of an exceedingly 
respectable tailor and draper at Islington, until the result has 
been that neither the soft whispers of “ Katie,” nor the 
suggestive howl of the departed scalper produce the slightest 
effect on the nerves even of the most sensitive members of a 
“circle.” Now let us pause one moment and estimate the 
force of this phenomenon. Whatever we may think of it, 
these people believe that they are in full and free conversa- 
tion with beings of another world. They find that, with the 
single exception of possessing a more etherial body than 
themselves, these beings are exactly the same as they were 
here, even if they have not retrograded in some points which 
are highly regarded on earth, such as intellectual advance- 
ment, moral truth, etc. The consequence is that, instead of 
regarding them with anything like the old awe, spiritualists 
talk to their immaterial guests in a light chafty way, generally 
very affectionately, addressing them as “ Dear Spirits,’ but 
scarcely more respectfully than they would a pug dog or a 
pet tom cat. We may pass by the phenomenon of “ levita- 
tion,” which scarcely bears —— on the ghostly element to 
deserve our notice. “There needs no ghost come from the 
dead” to carry Mr. Home safely out of a bedroom window in 
Victoria-street, sixty feet from the ground, and back again 
into the sitting-room, or to transport the far from etherial 
Mrs. Guppy from Holloway to Lamb’s Conduit-street. Cranes 
and pulleys have been yo as explanatory of “ levita- 
tion” in a room, but the ghostly element has scarcely been 
trenched upon. Mr. Home’s “ elongation,” too, has been all 
along regarded from a ridiculous point of view, as calculated 
to benefit the tailor who makes his trousers or the hosier 
where he buys his braces. But still we have not done with 
the spiritualist’s catalogue of wonders. We all remember the 
arms that protruded from the hole in the Davenport Cabinet, 
and which looked so remarkably like arms in the flesh. It 
must have occurred to some sceptical people to ask, “ If these 
spirits show their arms, why not their faces?” The difficulty 
seems to have occurred in Spirit-land as well as on earth, and 
the result is that in one favored locality, and to a very select 
circle indeed, spirit faces are visible, but still under the 
embarrassing conditions of a Davenport Cabinet witi Mrs. 
Guppy inside, and an upper set of pigeon-holes at which the 
ghostly lineaments are visible. Now a ghost in a dark lane 
or a damp cellar may command a certain amount of respect, 
especially if it comes unexpectedly ; but when it comes to 
order, looking out from the — of a photographic 
dark room, inside which a stout lady is known to be sitting, 
all respect is inevitably gone, even if we can get over 
suspicions, which, be it again remarked, is not the question 
here being discussed.— Victoria Magazine. 


An African explorer, Mr. New, writes to the London Times 
suggesting that the British Government should recognize the 
services of Mr. Stanley in some way or other. 

English ‘‘ penny-a-liners” have found a strong resemblance 
between Admiral Alden, commanding the American squadron 
in Europe and the late Mr. Charles Dickens. 

M. Thiers has had a superb English horse presented to him 
by General de Ladmirault, the Governor of Paris, as some 
compensation for the grievous loss he sustained in the death 
of his favorite trotter, Fergus. 

Kossuth has addressed from Turin a letter to the electors 
declining to be their representative in the Hungarian Diet. 
He declares that he considers the 1867 sompromise as ‘‘ illegal, 
impolitic, and dangerous, and cannot look upon it as the door 
through which he could return home from banishment.” 

. Fish poachers in England have “es to science, for help 
and threaten to be too clever for the law. They have dis- 
covered the use of dynamite, one of the most powerful of all 
the new explosives. 

The would-be philanthropist, Lord Buckhurst, has with- 
drawn his bill in the House of Lords against young acrobats, 
after a short debate in which the inherent absurdities of the 
measure came out very strongly. 


A Texan tells this story of lost opportunities: ‘‘ Now, you 
see,” said he, ‘‘ land was cheap enough at one time in Texas. 
I have seen the day when I could have borght a square league 
of land, covered with fine grass and timber, for a pair of 
boots.” ‘* And why didn’t you buy it?” asked his companion. 
** Didn’t have the boots,” said the}Texan. 

The Russians have a pretty way of celebrating their Easter 
anniversary. ‘The practice of kissing is indulged in by both 
servants and masters, and ‘‘ Kissing Day’ is an event antici- 
pated with pleasure, and most rigidly observed. The Emperor 
gives two kisses on each cheek to the members of the Imperial 
household, and the ladies are never neglected by the Czar in 
the dispensation of his favors. 


Chicago has developed ja new ‘branch of {fartive industry. 
Two ladies who had just drawn $5,000 from a bank in that 
city, were followed by two thieves, who dropped lighted 
matches on the dress of one of the ladies, and then exclaimed, 
politely, ‘‘ Madame, your dress is on fire,” in the hope that in 
the consequent confusion they might secure the money. The 
ladies retained presence of mind, however, and declined assis- 
tance in extinguishing the conflagration. 


The opening of the Chilian Congress, which took place 
recently, was signalized by the presentation of several very 
important measures, among them a bill for legalizing civil 
marriages; one for abolishing the privileges of the clergy ; 
one for authorizing the President of the Republic to enter 
into contracts with private individuals for the introduction of 
immigrants ; one for the abolition of flogging ; one for a new 
assessment of landed property; one for the abolition of the 
tobacco monopoly, and another for the repeal of the duty on 
foreign coal. 

Many young men are so improvident that they cannot keep 
anything but late hours. 

The most effectual way to prevent hydrophobia is to vacci- 
nate all the dogs with a double-barreled shot gun. 

The fashionable color of England is a shade of light buff 
called Isabel. 





\ 
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Georgians are capturing 200-pound turtles. 
A Pennsylvania paper speaks of *‘ justifiable suicide.” 
The foneral of the Polish Pp _M ki, was h d 
by the attendance of 100,000 persons. 
The Duke of Richmond has given a contribution of £1,000 
to the Church of Ireland Sustentation Fund. 
The dog of Michael Carre, the famous librettist, who died 
some time ago, has lately expired, the victim of lingering grief 
at the loss of his master. 
An enterprising snake at Aurora, Ill., the other day crept 
up the ceiling and gobbled a bird that had been hung high to 
be out of the cat's reach. 
The Chinese doctors in Californi,, do a large business in, 
sending home medicine made from dried snakes and lizards. 
The business protects itself. 


In Japan all workers in skins and leather, including shoe- 
makers, used to form a distinct class, politically and socially 
the lowest in the empire, and it is only recently that they have 
been enfranchised. Many of this class became rich and lived 
handsomely, still they were the pariahs of society. It must 
have surprised the members of the Japanese Embassy who 
visited our t shoe and ‘eather establishments to see the 
dealers in skins, leather, and shoes among the most prominent 
of our citizens, numbering among them ex-Governers, Mem- 
bers of Congress, etc. 


An important change has been made in the Press law in 
Russia. Previously authors of books and reviews had to 
deposit a copy with a court of law, which had the right to sto) 
the issue, if an accusation could be based on the contents, pe 
for this it was necessary to show a violation of a distinct clause 
of the criminal code. Now, however, the censorship is placed 
in the hands of the administrative authorities, who are solely 
guided by what they think of the general purport and tendency 











of the book, and are entitled to prohibit without reference to 

any special act. But worse than this is to come, for it is 
announced that the old Jaw having proved inefficacious to pre- 

vent the spread of unsonnd and hurtful books and papers, a 

thorough revision has been resolved upon, and will be executed 

without delay. 


An apparatus for obtaining water from the depths of the 
ocean has been invented in Germany. An open vessel is 
lowered by means of rope and weights until the desired depth 
has been reached. Then an electric current is transmitted 
through an accompanying wire which, by inducing another 
current in an électro-mwagnet in an apparatus attached to the 
vessel, releases springs which turn sto’ ks, and the water of 
the depth is inclosed. Several most interesting experiments 
for the determination of the t of carbonic acid in deep 
sea water have been made by means of this invention. 





been developed by cultivation. The squares and blooms grow 
in clusters, and very thick. A very large proportion of the 
bolls are double, that is, two bolls are prodvced from the same 
squares. This tend to doubling is exhibited throughout 





on the same; characteristics. 


How to Travel Cheaply—Get wrapped up in a novel, and go 
by bookpost. 

Faith—Isabel: That's Paris after the siege, you know. 
Isn’t it terrrible to look at?—Aleck (who has a touching belief 
in his elder brother): Ah! If Georgy had only been there with 
his tool-box, /e'd have soon pu: it all to-rights, wowldn’t he ? 

“Suit Your ‘Talk to Your Company’—Handbook of Eti- 
quette.—Mrs, Clovermead: And, Dan, you'll hing the trap— 
(recollecting herself—ber fashionable cousin, from London, is 
on a visit at the farm)—we shall want the carriage to drive into 
the town after luncheon, Daniel.—Daniel: Yes, mum—(hesi- 
tating—he has noticed the correction)—be I—(in a loud whis- 
per)—be I to change my trowse’r, mum?! 

EPIGRAM WITH MORAL. 
Again is England victor in the field : 
Again Guildhall receives the Elcho shield : 
Yet well shot, Scotia, well shot, Erin. Sol 
Shoots fiercely too. Ice! Soda! Elchohol! 

Wimbledon. 

Frantic Demonstration—The Ch llor of the Exchequer, 
one day last week, acknowledged the receipt of £2 ‘in 
stamps’ for income-tax. The earner of a precarious income 
generally pays his income-tax with stamps and also st: 1] 
language. Doesn't he wish he could stamp it out!—Pwnch. 


Too Much—Rector's Daughter: Well, Dennis, and how are 
you getting on? How do you like your new master ?—Dennis: | 
Faith, miss, I dunno!—Rector’s Danghter: He's a very kind 
and excellent man; you can't do tvo much for him !—Dennis: 
An’ shure, miss, I don’t mane to! 

Wire-Workers—Poachers. 

Motto for Cricketers—There’s nothing like leather—hunting. 

A Little Knowledge is a Dangerons ‘'hing—Professional 
Philanthropist: So you can do what I can't, my little man! 
Well, what is it? Can you read ?—Street Arab: No, guv’nor! 
—Philanthropist: Can you write ?—Arab: No, guv'nor!— 
Philanthropist: Well, what can you do that I cannot do?— 
Arab: Vy, stand on my ‘ead and drink a quarte’n o’ gin! : 

Ground of a Strike—Stout Castomer: What, two- pence for 
a shave ?—Barber: Yes, sir, fact is I find that all these strikes 
make people come in here with such long faces that I have 
twice the amount of ground to get o9ver.— fun. 


Some people pretend that our mother Eve helonged to the 
High Church. This is quite wrong, for Adam called her Eve- 
angelical. Perhaps she changed after they quarrelled. 

Popular Delusion—That ‘* boys will be boys ;" for, if they 
live long enough, they will be men. 

To those about to Marry—Why is love like a patato ?— 
Because it becomes less by pa(i)ring. 

Ahem !—A little temper is such a good thing in wives, that 
they ought never to Jose it. 

Why are some men like musical-glasses ?—Because, to get 
at their best tones, you must keep them wet. 

Query—Does a clock’s hands get its gloves on tick. 

A Man is not like a chicken—the older he gets the tenderer 
he becomes. Young ladies please note !— Judy. 








Tuneful and Discordant—We are told sow by a distinguished 
deputation who waited on the Lord Mayor last week, that all 
that is wanted to make Columbia-market a as a fish 
market, is a connecting tramway from the Great Eastern. I 
should not like to believe this all at once, unless the tramway 
is to bring the buyers the market lacks so terribly; but one 
thing is very certain, that whether the tramway is or is not 
constructed, there will be a sufficiency of railing about that 
market before the Corporation has done with it. 








Geographical—Which European city would you expect to 
contain the best soup ?—Turin.— Hornet. 


| 
A new variety of cotton, of remarkable productiveness, ha® | 


o it 
the plant, and stalk and limbs of many specimens seem to take 4 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Livonia was three miles ahead of all the other vesselr, and un- 
doubtedly would have won the cup bad not her progress been 
stopped by the carrying away of her maintop-mast. The crew 
of the American Yacht Sappho have been dismissed in conse- 
quence of insubordination, 


Parliament was prorogued at two o’clock on Saturday after-| The Catholics in Ireland are preparing to celebrate the an- 
noon. Shortly before that hour the members of the House |niversary of the passage of the Repeal act. The leading 
of Commons were summoned to the Chamber of the Peers, | Orange officers advise Orangemen not to interfere with the 
where the Queen's speech was read by royal commission. | celebration. 


The following is the full text of 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


The Magistrates of the County of Middlesex (the county in 
which a great part of London is situated), have d Col. 


) amg been ascertained that death was caused by an acci- 
nt. 


On Saturday, the 20th ult., the city of Oxford, with its 
35,000 inhabitants, had not a single occupant in its prison. 
The circumstance was marked by the hoisting of a ‘* white 
flag” on the tower of the gaol, and the sheriff threw the 
gates of the building open, and large numbers of the public 
inspected the interior. 

The high price of meat is producing more curious results 
in the north of England. On the 23rd ult. upwards of 300 








: F Colvill, the governor of Cold-bath-tields prison, for ex i 

: ha? arrived when me ve : P , Pp 6 
Pgh poondinn te eg . a Bote of your arduons | ® opinion at the International Prison Congress adverse to the 
duties for a term of repose, which has been honorably earned rod of sa wept Grea: surprise is felt at the course 
by your devoted assidnity. I rejoice to inform you that the | ‘®*¢» Sy the magistrates, 
controversy which had arisen between my Government and| Some time ago, at the instance of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the United States, in consequence of the presentation of the |a memorial was addressed to the two English Archbishops, 
American claims for indirect damages under the Treaty| praying that in the future the use of the Athanasian creed 
of Washington, was composed by a spontaneons de-| might be made optional. This was most extensively signed by 
claration of the arbitrators, entirely consistent with the |many leading men of all branches of society. In reply to it 
views I snnounced to you at the opening of the session. |the Archbishops say that, under all circumstances, they are 
In concurrence with your action on the part of the United | prepared to assent to the course recommended, though it may 
Kingdom, the Parliament of Canada has passed the acts neces- | have some inconveniences, and they hope, in conjunction with 
sary to give effect to the Treaty within the Dominion. All ar- | their brethren, to be able to meet the wishes of that large body 
rangements contemplated by that instrament are, therefore, of persons ‘‘ who object to the solemn use of words which 
now in progress, and I reflect with satisfaction that the sub-|they regard as unauthorized, in their most obvious sense, 
jects with which it has dealt no longer offer any impediment | ¢ither by the letter or the spirit of the Holy Scriptures,” while 


to perfect concord between two kindred nations. 


ding the Salford cattle market met to discuss 





paying due attention to the legitimate scraples of those who, 


Since I addressed you at the commencement of the session, | “through their zeal to maintain the truth as it has ever been 
I have received from France a formal notice which would | taught by the Church of Christ, feel great anxiety respecting 
bring to an end the commercial treaty of 1860. That Gov- | any change.” 


ernment, however, bas indicated a desire for further commu-| ir Charles Dilke has announced his intention to lecture in 


nications. In any cor 





pond on the subject I shall be | Glasgow on the 30th of September, on ‘‘ Class Government.” 
guided by my earnest anxiety to secure attention to the just 


claims of my subjects by the friendly feeling which has so long sabato mteenes b bg ap bed ae —_ = 
united the two countries, and by my conviction of the moral |; bare tens of Uk cates te eon hoof fresh of 
as well as material benefits derived by each from free inter- | °°) parts y beds 


course between them. 


coal, 


I had great satisfaction in concluding with Germany a treaty, An Anti-Game Law League has been formed by the working- 


in conformity with the provisions of the act of 1870, for the|™en of London, assisted by Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P.; by G 


mutual surrender of fugitive crimina!s. 


J. Holyoake, C. Bradlangh, and other leading Radicals. The 


I am engaged in framing similar arrangements with other | Platform is total unconditional repeal. 
powers. My Government has taken steps intended to pre-| Mr. Richard, one of the Welsh members of the British 
pare the way for dealing more effectually with the slave trade | House of Commons, and formerly a Dissenting minister, has 


on the east coast of Africa. 


given notice that early next session he will move that an 


I have cheerfully given my assent to an act of the Legisla- | humble address be presented to the Queen praying that she 
tnre of Cape Colony, for the establishment in that colony of | would be graciously pleased to direct her Principal Secret«ry 
what is now a generally known and responsible govern-|of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication with 


ment. 


Foreign Powers with the view to the establishment of a general 


GENTLEMEN oF THE Hovst or Commons: My ecknowledg- | and permanent system of international arbitration. 
ments are due you for the ample provision which you have| Tho sale of the Middle Park Stud by Messrs. Tattersall com- 


made for the varying exigencies of the public service. 


Mx Lorps anp Grntiemen : Although the wants and ex. 
pectations of the country seem to outstrip every effort of Par- 
liament in its career of legislative improvement, I notice with 

atisfaction the main additions which you have been enabled 
to make during the present year to our laws, ‘The act in 
reference to outrages of thé natives in the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean is well designed—by providing for more easy and effec- 
tual prevention and punishment of the offenses at which it is 
aimed—to promote the ends of humanity and the honor of the 
Empire. The act for the localization of the army, while it 
strengthens the defensive system of the country, will lend in- 


menced on the 23d ult. in the paddock at Middle Park. The 
attendance was not large, but, as the result proved, it was of 
the buying class, the total proceeds of the day's sale being 
17,055 guineas, or an average of nearly 336 guineas. There 
were representatives present from Austria, Prussia, France, 
America, and the colonies ; but the pick of the brood mares 
offered will still remain in the country. The New Stud Com- 
pany (Limited) were the largest buyers, their purchases repre- 
senting 6,860 guineas. The second day's sale realized £16,170, 
but the great attraction were to be on the day following, when 
the stallions are to be sold. 


dispensable aid in ——_ those important reforms which | For some months past « women calling herself the Hea. 
la 


have been approved by Parliament. 


Mrs. Treherne has vecupied the judge’s lodgings at Devizes. 


: 4 ‘ : {She extensively patronized the tradesmen in the town, obtained 
The act which establishes the ballot will assist to secure , vP : ’ 
alike the independence of the voter and the tranquillity and neaceongeer bone page — — om — (~ —> an 
nrity of elections for members of Parliament, Although you aan ms po a peters racy * sg aa a t length 
ave been unable during the present session to mature any Ale : : . , ‘ : 
measure directed against corrupt practices in the choice of aan & — and Ar pales bovis 2 + wena ar 
members of the House of Commons, I observe, with pleasure, cated with, it was discovered that the Hon. Mrs. i reherne 





that the cognate subject of ici 


hes had your been several times in prison. and that the goods which she had 


i «oh i hased in Devizes and never paid for had been sent off in 
attention, and that you kave presented to me a law which is pure : 
well calculated to check existing evils, and which provides a large packages to London confederates. On it becoming 


tribunal for trying the validity of such elections. 


known that she was about to leave the town with her spoil, a 


By the Scottish education act yon have made provision for — soy — * - begga —— a benny a 
the further extension and greater efficacy of the training of the itis wolten a antied. knotked po iS ethanatae te dl 
young throughout Scotland, in accordance with the conscien- souenel per adie ~ va Fame ’ adly 
tious and deep-rooted convictions of the people and with the : y are 

ri reed 


les of rel 





The Board of Works having sent a letter to the Duke of 


The act for establishing a Board of Local Government in | Northumberland, asking his assent to the introduction by 
Ireland, modeled on the English statute of 1871, supplies the | them of a bill for the acquisition of Northumberland House 
machinery for giving effect to many useful laws, and promises and grounds, for the purpose of forming an approach from 
to extend within that portion of the United Kingdom the Ser ag haar to the Victoria Embankment, a reply from the 


solid benefits of popular local institutions, 


uke was read at the meeting of the Board on the 19th ult., 


The measure for the amendment of the Act of Uniformity, | declining to give his assent on the ground that sufficient in- 
based upon careful inquiry and on a large amount of ascer- | formation was not imparted to enable him to understand the 
tained consent, has without offence or shock intro- | Teal object of the Board as to his property. 
duced useful modifications into the ancient system of divine| Two soldiers have been tried for murder at the Maidstone 
worsbip to which a large portion of my people are warmly | assizes, and sentenced to death: Francis Bradford, aged 19, a 


attached. 


private in the 3rd Buffs, for the murder of Daniel Donohue, 


The Public Health Act, though it does not embrace all the | corporal in the same regiment, in the Dover barracks, and 
enactments which could bave been desired, has, by the estab-| James Tooth, aged forty-two, a private in the Royal Marines, 
lishment of efficient and duly-organized local authorities, done | for the murder of a drummer tamed Stocks, in the same 
much, both for the enforcement of the present sanitary laws | regiment at Chatham. Bradford was recemmended to mercy 
and for rendering more easy what yet remains to be accom- | by the jury on account of his youth. 


plished in the way of legislative provision on the subject. The 
act for regulating the custody and management of large fands 
held by the Court of Chancery will relieve a numerous class of 
suitors in that Court from the risks and inconveniences to 
which they may heretofore have been more or less exposed, 


and likewise tend to increase the stability of our finances. 


am grateful to find, by the acts for the regulations of mines, 
that you bave been enabled to supply new securities for the 


John Connor, formerly a cabman and now a pig-killer, John 
Hicks, publican and ex-pngilist, Dennis Harrington, pugi- 
list, and Charles Davis, were indicted at the Maidstone assizes 
lately, the first for the mbnslaughter of Thomas Callis in a 
prize fight, at Dartford, on the 15th of March last, and the 
others with aiding and abetting in the offence. The jury 
found Connor guilty, and acquitted the others. Connor 


I 


safety and advantage of large bodies of my subjects engaged in anne, te eaetgeuen, of panibment, stele Sew Seen 


this great branch of industry. The enactments embodied i 


n 


to fight the deceased, who would never let him alone, and was 
taal hall + 





the measure for the regulation of the licensing system consti- 
tute a sensible improvement upon the existing law. 1 trust 
the several regulations for the police which they include will 


P ging him. Baron Bramwell, in considera- 
tion of the good character which the prisoner had received, 
and also the provocation offered to him, said he would only 


be found conducive to public order. I am able to speak favor- | O sratense of one mantis ingemamnin, Wiens Sind 


ably both of the tranquillity and the growing prosperity of 


Ireland. The revenue is in a flourishing condition. Whi 


labor; but he must pay the expenses of the prosecution. 
A fatal accident occurred a few evenings ago on the Metro- 


cordially congratulate you on the activity of trade and indus. | Politan Railway. After a train had left the Edgware-road 
try, I ee it will be se in mind that Sailaiie of unusually | **tion towards the City, a gentleman, named Horatio Bran- 
rapid changes in prices of commodities and in the value of oy a West Indian merchant, who had neglected to alight at 
labor are likewise periods which more than ever call for the © station, opened the carriage door and jumped on to the 
exercise of moderation and forethought. In bidding you fare-|!¥¢- He fell under the wheels, and died shortly after being 
well, I ask you to join with me in acknowledging the abun- taken to the hospital. 

dant mercies of Almighty God and imploring their continu-| On the evening of the 15th ult. Mr. Walker, a solicitor, 


ance. 


aged thirty-three years, dined with a friend who resides in the 


: country on the north side of Berne. Mr. Walker's house is 
There are many rumors concerning the proceedings of the ; 
Board of Arbitration ; but no authentic information has been at Waburn, on the south side. He left the house to walk 


given the public. 


home at half-past ten o'clock, bis friend accompanying him 
part of the way. A few hours later he was taken by the po- 


The Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta was brought to a con-| lice to the hospital, having been found in a very bad part of 
elusion on Saturday. The challenge cup presented by the|the town in a dying state, He died after some hours of ap- 
Prince of Walea was won by Mayor —\ 4 schooner-yacht | parent intense sutlering, but without a return of 


Gwendolin, At one tle during the race, 











consci 
, Ashbury's yaoht | ness, At first there were suspicions of foul play, but it bas 


the subject, and a general agreement was arrived at that in 
the meantime no beef should be purchased, and only a limited 
supply of other kinds of meat. The butchers of Huddersfield 
also met, and resolved to suspend business for fourteen days, 
under penalty of £20, to be given to the Huddersfield In- 
firmary. Ata public meeting of women held in Chowbent a 
resolution was passed unanimously binding those present to 
abstain from the use of butchers’ meat until the price was 
reduced to 7d. per lb. 

The International Chess Tournament at the Crystal Palace 
was brought toa close on the 20th ult. Herr Zukertort, the 
visitor from Berlin, conducted ten games at once, without see- 
ing the board, and a series of matches by telegraph took place 
on a scale never before attempted. Wires were laid on to 
the concert-hall, where the tournament was held, and direct 
communication was thus secured with the clubs of Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Nottingham, and Hull. Against the 
representatives of these five towns the leading metropolitan 
amateurs played a series of twenty games by telegraph; but 
want of time prevented most of the games from being finished. 
Consultation games were also played, in which Mr. Steinitz, 
who this year carried off the chief prize in the tournament 
open to all comers, chiefly figured. 





THE CONTINENT. 


At the interview which took place July 29th between M. 
Thiers and the members of the Prorogation Committee of the 
French Assembly, the former again declared that as the Re- 
public bad been confided to him, it was Fis duty to maintain 
it intact. He was using all his efforts to make it a Conserva- 
tive Republic. He had been long attached to constitutional 
monarchy as in England, but in presence of three rival 
dynasties that form of government did not seem suitable for 
France. A Conservative Republic alone appeared to him 
capable of preserving peace and order. 

A dispatch from Trouville states that M. Goutant-Biron, 
Minister to Berlin, who has been in consultation with Presi- 
dent Thiers, and received full instructions from him concern- 
ing the fulfillment of the conditions of the evacuation treaty, 
and also with regard to the approaching conference between 
the three European Emperors, will return at once to his post 
at Berlin. 

Six hundred Communist prisoners, who, since their convic- 
tion, have been incarcerated in the military prison on the 
Island of Aix, sailed, on August 9th, on the transport Garonne 
for New Caledonia, where they are to serve out the sentences 
imposed upon them. 


Count de Vogue, the French Embassador to Turkey, has 
resigned because certain of his official actions failed to meet 
the approval of Count de Remusat, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Admiral Ronciere le Noury will probably be Count de Vogue's 
successor, 

In explanation of the fact that so many officers of the French 
army telong to the ultra clerical party, it is stated that the 
Jesuits have worked for years past, according to instructions 
from Rome, to induce the pupils of their edueational establish- 
ments to enter the army. ; 

The Pope has written a letter to President Thiers, con- 
gratulating the French nation upon the great success of the 
new loan, which he thinks is attributable to the refusal of M. 
Goulard, the Minister of Finance, to accept the position of 
Embassador to the Court of Italy, the invader and enemy of 
the Holy See. The Assembly Committee on Fortifications has 
agreed to strengthen the foriificatious at Gravelines, Dunkirk, 
Lille and Calais. 

The University Jubilee at Munich was celebrated July 31st. 
At noon there was a reception of the foreign deputations. 
Herr von Lutz, the Minister of Public Instruction, was the 
bearer of the King’s congratulations, and announced the 
foundation, on the part of the King, of a scholarship for 
students in History. Prof. Sybel, on the part of varions Ger- 
man associations, Prof. Max Muller, on the part of foreign 
universities, and Prof. Ernest Curtius on bebalf of the learned 
associations, delivered congratulatory addresses. 

A statue commemorative of Jahn, the founder of the gym- 
nastic exercises practised by the organization known as the 
‘Lurnverein, was unvailed on Angust the 10th with solemn 
ceremonies, in the presence of an immense concourse of peo- 
ple. A festive procession marched to the square, comprising 
deputations from England, America, Austria, Hungary, and 
Germany. The members of the Ministry and the authorities 
of the city participated in the exercises. 

A law has been promulgated by the German Government 
assigning 40,250,950 thalers out of the French war indemnity 
for the completion of the fortresses, and the construction of 
other military establishments in Alsace-Lorraine. 


King Amadeus arrived at Bilboa, in the Province of Biscay 
on August 10th, and was cordially welcomed by the people. 
The King issued pardons to several leaders of the late Carlist 
insurrection. 

A special dispatch from Madrid to the London Times says 
King Amadeus has not, as reported by telegraph from that 
city, signed a decree providing for the gradual abolition of 
slavery in Cuba and Porto Rico. The document which he has 
signed is simply a code of rules providing for the enforcement 
of the law passed by the Cortes in 1869, making preparations 
for the emancipation of slaves in Spanish colonies. 


The Austrian Government has resolved to insist on the 
maintenance of the Treaty of Commerce with France, up to 
the last hour. 


M. Beckx, General of the Order of Jesuits, has convoked an 
assembly of the principal chiefs of the Order at Rome, to dis- 
cuss the project of changing the names and dress of the 
Jesuits expelled trom Prussia, and making as many as possible 
enter into orders still suffered there. 

King Victor Emanuel, replying to an address from the 
Municipal Council of Turin, said he had to complain bitterly 
of the blind hostility and of the incivility exercised — 
him at Roe by men who are enemies of the actual order of 
things, and to whom the Government has always shown the 
greatest regard, poe er 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & Co., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


Light stocks of Bread Stuffs have enabled 
sellers to put prices beyond the reach of ex- 
porters to Europe, though Corn continues to 
go forward freely. The Petroleum trade is 
in an unsatisfactory condition. The exports 
of the article from the United States are 
scme nine millions of gallons below last year, 
thus far, and producers affirm that the price is 
below the cost of production. If the ex- 
ports and prices do not improve, an enforced 
decrease in the production, it is intimated, 








MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


will be inevitable in the near future.—Ship- 
ping List. 


The Suez Canal Company has, since July 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


1st, charged its tolls on the gross tonnage of 
vessels, according to its Ceclared purpose. 
The result of the first ten days’ working of 
the new regulation was that on 34 vessels 





JAY COOKE & Co., 


20 Watt Street, & 41 Lomparp Srnert, Lowpon. 


which passed, the receipts \amounted to 
574,520f.; under the former syStem the sum 
would have been 384.890f.; the increase con- 





HENRY CLEWS & CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


sequently was 189,630f., or over 49 per cent. 
The Messageries Company has brought a suit 
to contest the right of the Canal Company to 
make the change. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


Complaints of the burdens of pilotage of 
the port are still numerous, but nobody seems 
to have the remotest idea of what is going to 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
80 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


be done to abate them. The English steam- 
ers owners’ pay in the course of a year more 
by several hundred dollars for pilotage of 
eack ship in and out of this port, (involving 





JOHN BLOODGOOD « CoO., 


22 WILLIAM STREET. 


each trip about sixteen hours) than they pay 
their captains. 


Specifications have been prepared for the 





WETITERBEE & WATSON 
12 WALL STREET. 


construction of light frame buildings for the 
use of life saving stations on the coast of Cape 
Cod, and one building at Block Island, Rhode 
Island, in accordance with an appropriation 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


of $50,000 made at the last session of Con- 
gress. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE SoutH.—A. C. Kauf- 
man, Banker, Charleston, 8. C., pays special 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO,, 


11 NASSAU STREET. 





and the adjacent States. All banks make 
collections, but all bankers are not good col- 
lectors—some giving particular attention to 
the business, while others are disinterested. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


It is of importance, therefore, to those who 
have a large line of paper to collect, to place 
themselves in communication with a honse 





A. Cc. & O;. F. BADGER. 


which will give to their business prompt, 
careful, and personal attention. Banks, 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


bankers, merchants, and corporations having 
collections in South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia can save both labor and 





A. C. KAUFFMAN. 


expense by concentrating their accounts in 
Charleston—this being a central point. 
The rate of New York Exchange in Charles- 





ton during the most active business season is 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wau Srreer, THurspay P, M., Aug. 15, 18729 


There is littie of interest to report as re- 
gards the financial markets for the past 


week. Money is abundant at 3 and 4 pe 
cent., and with prime collaterals even lowe 
rates are accepted. 
and 8 per cent. for gocd acceptances. 


find its own level. 


for short sight bankers sterling, with conces: 


sions by some on above rates. Governments are 


steady. Stocks continue quiet, with excep 


tions in Erie and Western Union, and the 


market remains in the brokers’ hands unti 


the return of some of the larger operators 
shall infuse some degree of activity to trans- 


actions, 


_ The following are the latest stock quota- 








Discounts range from 7 
L Gold 
js steady at 114. The decline is owing to the 
inability of a clique to manipulate a rise in 
the premium, and the market is now left to 
Exchange is weak at 
108% and 109 for sixty days and 1095¢ and 94 


ces always on the most favorable terms, 
charging no commissions. Mr. Kaufman 


his house, assuring them of his ability and 
desire to please. 


Darota.—Chief Engineer W. Milnor 
Roberts, who has recently (July 15, 1872) 
completed a tour of inspection along the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad in Minne- 
sota, and as far west as the valley of Heart 
River in Western Dakota, writes as follows 
of the results of his professional observa- 
tions : 

A heavy business is constantly passing over 
the completed section of the road through 
Minnesota—consisting of the local carrying- 
trade of the country traversed by the line, 
the business of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the British settlements in the lower Red 
River Valley ; the transportation of railroad- 
iron, cross-ties, materials and supplies for the 
large amount of track now being laid by the 
St. Paul and Pacific Company in Western 


r 
r 


1 


tions : Minnesota, and similar material for the 
pe Ang. 15 Dakota Division of the Northern Pacific 
Ps se -"™ | Road. I passed across Dakota, between the 
ee ape 28 14%@ — |Red River and the Missouri, going and 
TN dad dee iiss cites 84@ — 454@, 45% | returning in a wagon, traveling only by day, 
Frie preferred ae iioseail on ¢ 704% |and camping ut night, so that I had a full 
Mitasle Gaal. 1336@ — |view of every portion of the railroad line, 
Lake Shore.............. 99%@ 90 |and of the country through which it is 
Michigan Contra eo: 17, @1\x | located. I carefully observed not only the 
NY. CH. Scrip. sy "4 | grading and construction, but also the char- 
Northwestern : 144@ — | acter of the country and the soil. The dis- 
Northwestern ~ foe ——— 897%5@ 91 | tance across is about 200 miles, and we were 
a See t4x@ — |seldom out of sight of our engineers’ and 
DIIIIOEE, oo. oc ccc cenvs y 91% @ 91% | contractors’ camps. 
Rock. Island 110%@ 11} There has been no difficulty whatever in 
gn ereesece Bs Oe obtaining at all points good water for men 
St. Paul preferred. wy@ — |and stock, either from natural springs or 
Union Pacific, ..... 3 - | from excavations of eight or ten feet in 
abash and W..... . TW% BY 6 i > j sti 
Suen Oe ae 734@ % |depth. This settles one important question 
Adams Express.......... 9K@ — vi *@ 913 | Telating to the early settlement and success- 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — 724%@ 74 |ful cultivation of this section. This is 
va e.--- egne exe si 82¢@ 83 | entirely a prairie region, intersected by a few 


There is little or no change in the com- 
Trade continues to make 
fair headway, and the season bids fair to be 
& prosperous one, despite of the excitements 
incident to a hotly contested Presidential 
It is apprehended in some quar- 
ters, that the high prices of some leading 
fetals, Cotton, Wool and 
their products, may restrict the consumption ; 
but as the crops are good, and the country in 
4 prosperous condition, it is scarcely probable 


mercial situation. 


campaign. 


commodities, as 


that these apprehensions will be realized. 


The general aspects of the situation, how- 
ever, seem to call for prudence on the part of 


the trading classes, in order to avoid excesses. 
The export trade continues moderate, by 
reason of the lack of shipping margins on 
fome of the important exportable staples. 


streams, such as the Rush, Maple, Sheyenne 


contain what timber there is. 

After much careful exploratory work and 
preliminary location, the assistant engineers 
have secured an admirable line with generally 
very light grades und easy curvature. Even 
in passing into and out of the larger valleys 
—Shevenne and the James—we were not 
compelled to extend (and only for very short 
distances to reach) our maximum of sixty 
feet per mile ascending westward, and fifty 
per mile ascending eastward. The whole 
country is a gently undulating plain, afford- 
ing ample drainage, interspersed with occa- 
sional lakes, some of which are brackish and 
others of fresh water. The rain-fall the 
— season, through all this region, h 

een abundant, and at times superabwadant, 





ee 


attention to collections in South Carolina 


below par, and Mr. Kaufman makes remittan- 


solicits from the public generally a trial of 


and James Rivers. The valleys of these |; 


§9° 





‘The edbdetls tava, 6 bad x 3 so called,' General “Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 


of the great valley of the Missouri, are 4 
met with on the line of this road. About 
thirty miles east of the Missouri our line en- 
ters the wide and beautiful valley of Apple 
Creek, down which it passes by a gentle 
grade over excellent soil all the way to the 
river. The entire region from the Red River 
to the Missouri and beyond, at the time I 
over it, was clothed with nutritious 
grass, affording fine pasture, without excep- 
tion, along the whole 200 miles. For a large 
portion of the distance the soil is very supe- 
rior, equal to the best of any land. It is 
safe to say that at least nine-tenths of the 
country that I saw is good, arable land, con- 
stituting one of the most fertile and attrac- 
tive prairie regions I have anywhere seen. 
Some of our exploratory lines were traced 
through what is called the mauvais terre. 
These so-called “bad lands” are not desig- 
nated thus on account of their soil, but more 
on account of their shape, being water-worn 
or broken, so that they are not adapted to 
cultivation, while they would also increase 
materially the cost of railroad construction 
through them. 
through this portion of Dakota are by no 
means formidable. They are rounded, gen- 
tly sloping, and covered with good grass. 
ithin a recent period this whole region has 
been a vast pasture-land for the buffalo and 
the antelope, which no longer roam here. 

Of the productive qualities of the soil, I 
saw suflicient evidence in the superb appear- 
ance of a garden of several acres at the sec- 
ond Sheyenne crossing, fifty-six miles west 
of Red River. The potatoes, corn, peas, 
beans, radishes, etc., were among the finest 1 
have anywhere seen, and it was no fault of 
the soil or the climate that, ten days later, 
that occasional scourge of all new prairie re- 
gions, the grasshopper, had appropriated the 
growing crop to his private use. 

The Valleys of the Sheyenne and the 
James, where our line crosses, are particu 
larly lovely, having abundant water, trees 
enough to relieve the eye, and a rich soil. 
The Missouri is a noble river where the road 
strikes it—wide and deep, with a swift cur- 
rent, and heavily wooded along its shores and 
islands. It is navigable for a thousand miles 
above, to Fort Benton, and quite a number 
of large steamers, heavily laden with mer- 
chandise for Montana, had recently passed 
up. It is the opinion of an experienced Mis- 
souri River steam-boat man that on the com- 

letion of the Northern Pacific Road to the 

issouri, the business will be done over this 
road, not merely to all points on the river 
above, but also to points several hundred 
miles below. 

I spent a day, on horseback, west of the 
Missouri River, along Buck Creek and Heart 
River Valleys, and found good grass every- 
where. The valley of the Heart River, 
which our line follows some distance towards 
the Yellowstone, comes fully up to, and even 
exceecs, the expectations I had formed from 
Division Engineer Rosser’s previous reports, 
maps and profiles, and his verbal explana- 
tions. It is a source of much gratification to 
me to know that our assistant engineers have 
been very cautious in their statements 
respecting all the country west of Minnesota 
—knowing, as I do, the desire of the Com- 
pany to have all their published representa- 
tions understate, rather than overstate, the 
advantages of the region through which the 
road is building. Fortunately, our final and 
critical surveys are proving that the facts may 
be considerably understated, and yet make a 
perfectly satisfactory showing. 

The newspaper stories about Indians and 
dangers from them to the railroad across 
Dakota, have no solid foundation in fact. 
The Indian situation, so far as the Northern 
Pacific Railroad is concerned, is this: As far 
west as the Missouri River the question is 
settled, and no danger need be apprehended. 

ur men travel all over the country, between 
the Red and Missouri Rivers, by day and by 
night, without escort and unarmed. The 
few troops at the James and Missouri Rivers 
will suffice to prevent toieving raids by 
straggling natives until the last have finally 
disappeared before the army of white settlers. 
West of Fort Ellis, in Montana, all the way 
to the Pacific coast, the Indian question is 
forever disposed of. All our engineering 
parties, six in number, between Montana and 
the Pacific, are operating without escort. 
The only portion of the line yet in abeyance 
between the Indians and the whites is between 
the Missouri River and the westerly bend of 
the Yellowstone, east of Fort Ellis. There 
our parties, now taking the field, have strong 
escorts of United States troops, well prepared 
to fight, if necessary. But no fighting is to 
be apprehended. If our escorts were weak, 
there might be some risk. Frontier specula- 
ors who wish to see Government money 
freely spent in their vicinity and to their 
advantage, will doubtless continue to furnish 
the newspapers with prophesies of imminent 
“Indian wars” in the Northwest. The con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
will entirely settle the Indian troubles on a 
belt at 100 miles wide and 1,500 miles long, 
embracing 150,000 square miles, a large por- 
tion of which will ere long contain an indus- 
trious population, giving profitable employ- 
ment not only to the main line, but to the 
numerous branch feeders which will surely 
be opened as the country becomes settled and 
its Many resources developed, Yours truly, 


W, Mitnor Roserts, 


Chief Engineer, N, P, Re Re 





Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 











The “Coteaux” (hillocks) | 7, 



































































































STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. 
U.S. Obligations. 

Bs a eB cncteneanesee cannes ee © ee 

eK aaa ~ ae 

U. 8. 68, "81 coup 18% | 118K 

reg... née 

U. S. 68, 5-208, *S 5 116% 

U. S. Gs, 5-208, "64 coup M 116 

U. S. 68, 5-208, °65 iii d 

U. 8. 68, 5-208, °67 coup 116% 

U. 8. 6s, 5-208, ¢ A i 

U. 8. 5s, 10-408, coup.... ...-..-. cee si84)] 118% 

State Bonds. 

New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 107% | 109 
do coupon do 1%)... 
do _6s canal loan 1872 wees Jip te 

Alabama 58..........-.05eeeeteeeeeee a 59 

California 78, '77....... sees eece 

Georgia 6s, ‘72 coupon. eeee nee 

 -. SO eee eee 90 

Tilinois Cana! Bonds, * tee ence 

Serr ones 57 
tN a kceanind atardascnoes 2s © Fes 

Michigan 68, "78—"83..........-...--. 98 oe 

Missouri 6s, aw 4 Reetagess coees seek a 434 
do _ 6s, H. & St. Jos ts: 93 

N. Carolina 6s old... 38 ak 

do new 21 25 

Ohio 6s, '75....... . ons 

Sonth Carolina 6s ze 38 

Tennessee 6s....... 3M 7836 
do new Bonds....... ....... 18% | Tid, 

veges PR oe Ge. *<.. 

“pe eee 5? 
Rallroad Bonds. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....| 100 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage........ OS ss 
do mortgage pref... 9536 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 431 13% 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Eric ist mort....... 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds ! — 
Chic. Bur]. & Quincy 8s, 1st_ mort ae 114 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 99 102 
do Ist mortgage.........-| 1085¢ “a 
do TMOCOME. ...0..+ 2s ccs Ne “ov 

Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort......) | 09 

Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...) 19: 

do _ ist mort............. 100% | 7": 

Chic. & Rock Teland Pacific 7s... .... 10456 | 105 

Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...) 95 ed 

do 2d mort... 9g) 101 

Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......; 19g 

Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort... "1 — 

do 2d mort...) 77 Ae 

Del. Lack .& West. Ist mort......... 10" 108 

do OO aa 9) 100} 

Dubuque & Sioux City let mort..... 92 

Erie 1st mort. extend. ............---] .... rig 
do ist mort. end........ ee — 
Galena & Chic. ext. ... 100 ee 
° 2d mort.... _ i03 
Great Western 1st mort., *88 - WY 99 
do mort., "93.......... 99 o1 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr.. + 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... men <=" 
Harlem ist mort. 78.............. SS. a 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund.. ; re 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85........ 104 i0aty 
Tllinois Central %s °%5 105 108 
Lack, & Western...... wi 
oie a 18R2. ‘: i 2 — 
ich. South. & N. 1. ssi “‘und...) 10 ‘pans 
do do 2d mort.....| i ad 
Morris & Essex 1st mort............. 107 r 
lo a ee 10135 ea 
New Jersey Centra] 2d mort........ 10! pe 
do | #4 ear 107 108° 
New York Central 6s, '83............ Aiton “or 
do = Sub'n.. nae sa 
i ee oy 
New York & New Haven 6s . 99 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort.... vO 98 
d NEE ERP Wig 96 
pS ey eee ee maladie sian ‘8 119 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort...... 10236 | 106 
do do 2d mort.. ... 1g 104 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago gnar| yg 99 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... ie os 
wuincy & Tol. 1st mort. "90... ea or 
A Eee 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain. .. ge “1 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv..... | 9% 937 
do istmort.ext ........... | oy 98 A. 
Tol., Peor, & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 9} 9 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, s........ | 49% | “Soa 
do Land Grants, 7s.............. 91%) pe 
do Income, 10s.......... neacesl OY | ae 
Alt. & Terre Haute................ 20 Sing 
do preferred. . 42 . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 1%, 8 
Chicago & Alton........ 118° 1"9 
0) referred.. 2H > 
Chicago & N. Western..... | 74% | “943 
oO preferred............... a bd 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. | 111% wan 
Gateage, we ay & Quincy...... 120° on 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... .... 43 43 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... 1 91 4 
Col, Ohic. & Indiana Central........) 45 1¢ 95 te 
Del. Lack. & Western... | $04 Br, 
Dubeque & Sioux City.. 60 4% 
ies é¢averesessnincd | Wy y 
do referred......... .| 23 . 407 
“es & St. = 39 40g 
o preferred . Bs An] 
oct cmritaatsens rsh’ dreads wa P| 
ao WOUETVOE 00000008 | 7 

Joliet & Uhicago.................0.0- | 93% 

Iilnvis Central..... ...... ee ee ee a 

Lake Shore-& Michigan Southern...| —425/ qa 

Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred.....|  .... oy" 
do 2d preferred... ‘| 12 14 

Michigan Central.................-..| 1164 1"7 

Milwaukee & St. Paul............... | 5645 57 

o re | "%Ras “4 

fo ea 2 , 

New Haven & Hartford............. ie indig 

Tg _. Deere eee 1264 197 

N. Y. Central & Hndson Rive 98 ong 
do S rip Certificate...... .. - % 

Coal Stocks, 

Amorican Coal Co......060ccceesecee, 

Cumberland Coal and Iron Co... “90 ene 

Delaware & Hudson Canal..........| 44 2g : 

Peunsylvania Coal Co...............] 242 119 

Spring Mountain Coal............... < a 

Miscellaneous, | 

RN cic Sanbn dccectecnnhaen 

Boston Water Power. ............. 

ie csis snnvcsisswavidvanes ox a ake 

oon. ncasaty edna reson 973 6 wns 

ella, Fargo Expres¢,........ ..... au | B39 

American EXpreesrreysresveveveee| TH | ie 

1 
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INVESTMENT 
Securities. 





We are selling at par, and accrued interest, 
and after thorongh investigation recommend 
asa safe and profitable investment, the First 


Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northerr 
Pacific Railroad. At the present gold pre- 


mium they yield 8} per cent. interest—over 


one-third more than U. 8. 5-20s. Their ele- 
ments of strength and sasety are the following : 

1. They are the standard obligation of a 
strong corporation, which represents in its 
Shareholders and Managers large capital and 
railroad experience, and is engaged in prose- 
cuting a business {enterprise whose great use 


fulness and solid success are not matters of 


doubt. 

2. They are a first mortgage on the Road, its 
Right of Way, Rolling Stock, Telegraph Line, 
Equipments, and Franchises. 

3. They are a first lien upon the Traffic or 
net Earnings of the Road. The Net Receipts 
of the first Trans-continental railroad, in the 
second year after completion, and mainly from 
Local Business, were equal to nine per cent, 
on the total estimated cost of the Northetn 
Pacific Road. 


4. They arc a First and Only mortgage on a 
Government Grant of Land, which consists of 


12,800 acres for each mile of Road through the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 25,600 
acres per mile throngh the Territories of Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. In 
average fertility of soil, healthfulness and 


mildness of climate, diversity and extent of 


resources, the belt of country comprising this 
grant is such as to render the lands very val- 
nable, and insure their speedy sale and culti- 
vation. Sold at the average price realized by 
other land grant roads, the real estate endow- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Company will 


produce more than three times the issue of 


bonds per mile. 

The Company is now offering 
for sale to settlers and colonies, 
Three Million Acres of its Lands 
in Minnesota, and a large area on 
the Pacific Coast will soon be 
placed on the market. Many thou- 
sand acres have already been sold. 
Ihe proceeds of land sales con- 
stitute a SINKING FUND for 
the retirement of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds, and the bonds are at 
all times convertible at 1.10 into 
the Company's lands at market 
prices. 


—-— 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTaBLisneD 





CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 


Pine Street, New York. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M, Arncurparp, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros, 

©. >. daPPRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Rienarp Irviy, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


vu. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


MOODY'S 


the amount forwhic 


er 


and 





by chemicals. 


EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 


they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration. - 
The points are in'zed 

+ speed the 
fibre of the paper.and 
cannot be removed 
The 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,2345425. 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
ist Mortgage Bonds 


are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
sooured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

A liberal sinking fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in corp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 974¢ and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
a A of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wal! Street, New York. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


A 








These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame 
rican Continent, and for grain wing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable yt pr 
— more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





h 
TILE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 








The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 
No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we bave 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOV. RNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 


of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO.,: BANKERS, 
8 Wau. Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris. 








WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
. BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES any Praease EXCHANGE 


UNION 


a 


BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 

Railway and other Loans negoti* ‘ed. 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. 
Deposits 


Interest on 


AGENCY OF THE 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOUN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





tr" Uscurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 


ind Sold. 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
SINKING FUND 
COLD BONDS, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


An East and West Air Line of 
152 Miles, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Dacatur, Ill. 


This road passes through a belt of the best settled 
and richest agricultural and mineral country of Indi- 
apa and Illinois, averaging thirty miles in width with 
no other East and West railway built or projected 
through it. It crossas, in Parke and Vermillion 
Counties, the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, which alone will supply an ample busi- 
ness. 

Thirty miles through Douglass County, [linois, 
just completed, opened and paid for. 

Whole Western Division Montezama to Decatur, 
eighty-five miles, to be finished in 1872. Grading 
=r, done and materials (except iron) already pro- 
cured; bridge over Wabash ready for superstruc- 





ture, 

Eastern Division, sixty-seven miles, 1 aded, 
and to be finished in 1873. ray 

$1,300,000 IN CASH ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THE ROAD, AND $1,500,000 REMAINING TO BE 
CALLED FROM TWENTY SUBSCRIBERS, 
AMONG WHOM ARE W. H. GUION, SID- 
NEY DILLON, JAY COOKE & C@O., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., J. SELIG- 
MAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., AND 
PAUL S. FORBES, OF NEW YORE; 
BENJ. E. BATES, OF BOSTON; HENRY 
LEWIS, Of PHILADELPHIA, AND G. M. 
PULLMAN, OF CHICAGO. 

Besides its . of way the Company owns 382,000 
acres of land, chiefly in indiana, of which 2,000 acres 
are the best BLOCK COAL LANDS. It has also 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN BONDS AND CASH from 
counties, towns and individuals of $790,000. 

he road connects at both termini with the most 
important THROUGH RAILWAY LINES of the 
West, and being by many miles shorter than any 
other line, will be indispensable to them, while its 
~~ \ pases alone will insure good dividends on its 
stock. 

Bonds $1,000 each, payable to Union Trust Com- 

ny.. Trustee or bearer, July 1, 1901, in gold coin. 

Soupons, also in gold, payable Jan. 1 and July |, in 
New York orat Union Bank of London, at fixed ex- 
change of £7 sterling. 

SINKING FUND of 26 nd cent. a year on gross 
earnings to be invested by Trustee in Bonds at not 
ex mg par. é 
For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
agents of the Company, 


WALKER, ANDREWS & C0O., 
No. 14 Wall-st. 


~ BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. 
NATIONA TEAMSHIP 
- tive. " 


FORTNIGHTLY TO anv.FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 

NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 











Stocks | 


Bank of British North America, 's 


a 4,850 tons. ENGLAND.......3,450tons 
ee, ar 8. 
HOLLAND....... 3,800 “ Hetvetia......3,315 “ 
SO 4,000 * PENNSYLVANIA..2,872  “* 
FRANCE........ 3.512 “* CaNaDA,......+ 4,500 “ 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “| GREECE........ 4,500 * 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpoo! or Queenstown: 
x. anninss wndieonsaehsnamees $75 and $65 Currency 


** prepaid from Liverp’l,Queenstown.$65 and $75 * 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $1 “" 
teerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London. $28" 
* prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon ..$32 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
Company, ¢9 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND °c STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 
Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
| Great Britain and Ireland, also availabie for the Con 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
rd on William ‘Tapecott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 
Varecengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
snada of lowest rates. 





Com, Lanp Warrants, Excuaner, &c., &c., Bonght | 





Var fort! et particnlare, apply to 
NATECOT1, BhOLBERS & CO.. 
i “ Sonth Street, New York. 
| Brancis & Koutrel, 
| NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 















Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 





check is moved forward by the upward action of the 


Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
lever of the machine. Price 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
English, Guemen 








“ - - d remitted for promptly. All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
7G, MOODY. | Baan fr evenrs "heaton, | OR jceenra sat nade etd Lady | Binh Packer Cas cada: Cnenca, Wales 
: “ J ‘ypon_ hav eir business atten to elity e' . . + 
£8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box New York, ,O. F. DAVIS, s wea despatch. 7 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. New York Corresponnents: HENRY CLEWS 


Omaba, Neb. oo. 


~> keep everything in our] ve, and sell at lowest 
KOUNTZE BROTHEKS. prices, 





